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of “Week 


HE Adjournment comes with at least three 
political questions of first-class importance un- 
solved or only half way to solution. Mr. 
MacDonald has been praised prematurely for a settle- 
ment of the Reparations tangle, which is at yet incom- 
plete; and although he has made a definite advance 
beyond the achievement of any of his predecessors, 
experience has taught us to beware of too early 
optimism. To the Russian pantomime, announced to 
the relief of the country as at an end on Tuesday 
night, a harlequinade, in which Mr. Ponsonby played 
pantaloon, was added on Wednesday, and caused the 
customary merriment. The Irish menace has advanced 
no further at the moment than to deprive Members of 
Parliament of a month of their well-earned holiday, 
but Mr. Thomas has announced the decision of the 
Government to force through their Bill in September 
at the threats of Mr. Cosgrave. The interval between 
now and Parliament’s reassembling on September 30 
will give time for these several circumstances to 
shape themselves more clearly. We shall be surprised, 
however, if by that date either the German, or the 
Irish, or the Russian questions are appreciably nearer 
solution than they are at the present moment. 


THE FRENCH ARRANGEMENT 

By the agreements on Default and Transfer reached 
last week, the London Conference has made very 
considerable progress, although it was clear from the 
debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday that 
this progress is not so substantial as Mr. MacDonald 
would like to make out. His first business was to 
come to terms with France, to obtain from her such a 
measure of assent as would make the Dawes scheme 
workable. In practice this amounted to restricting 
the powers of the Reparations Commission, with its 
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permanent French bias. This was the pith of the 
bankers’ objection. | Mr. MacDonald has succeeded 
in persuading M. Herriot to agree to an elaborate 
system of arbitration which will prevent German 
default from being declared until all the pertinent 
facts have been fully and impartially considered. 
Precipitate action is thus impossible, but it may be 
recalled that there was nothing precipitate about the 
French occupation of the Ruhr. And, as Mr. McNeill 
emphasized in the debate, Mr. MacDonald has not 
succeeded in getting France to withdraw her claim— 
her right, as she maintains—to take separate action. 
But Mr. MacDonald ‘states that the bankers are satis- 
fied, and it will certainly be difficult for France to take 
independent action if the arbiters pronounce against 
her. 


THE GERMAN ARGUMENTS 

Having come to this arrangement with France, Mr. 
MacDonald’s next business was to come to terms with 
Germany, and, as we write, this is in process of being 
effected. Chancellor Marx and the rest of the German 
Delegation are evidently in a conciliatory frame of 
mind, and profess their determination to implement 
the Dawes scheme, but point out that to carry the 
Reichstag with them they must obtain certain con- 
cessions. They have raised the questions of the mili- 
tary evacution of the Ruhr and the presence of French 
and Belgian railwaymen. These two highly important 
questions are inter-connected, but the military evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr was understood to lie outside the pur- 
view of the present Conference. If the Germans insist 
on its being considered and settled now, another crisis 
must arise. Further, the Dawes Report plainly does 
not admit of any dilution of the railway staffs such 
as is now proposed by the French and Belgians. With 
these difficulties still to be overcome, it is impossible 
for the Conference to reach an end of its labours as 
soon as Mr. MacDonald expects. 


See page 130 
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SAVING THE PREMIER'S FACE 


Although reports were in circulation over the week- 
end that an Anglo-Soviet treaty would be signed, the 
communiqué which was published on Tuesday an- 
nouncing the failure of the Conference was far from 
surprising. The surprise came next day, when Mr. 
Ponsonby announced that, after all, a treaty had been 
arranged, and proceeded to give a confused descrip- 
tion of it to a deriding House of Commons. Mr. 
Lloyd George, something of an expert in Bolshevik 
affairs, denounced the treaty bluntly as a fake, and 
Mr. McNeill riddled it with hostile criticism. The 
feeling of the House was so antagonistic that the de- 
bate was adjourned till Thursday, though it had been 
the intention of the Government to sign the treaty 
early that morning. What demands attention is the 
fact that the Government has gone back on its de- 
claration of May 20, in which it said ‘‘ there could 
be no question of any Government guarantee ” of the 
loan the Soviet desired. In the proposed treaty pro- 
vision is now actually made to guarantee, in certain 
conditions, a loan to the Soviet Government. Parlia- 
ment will never ratify such a treaty, and this Mr. 
MacDonald knows. To propose what he can safely 
assume will never be accepted by the House is merely 
a convenient way of saving his face. 


AGRICULTURE 

With the passing of the Agricultural Wages Bill, 
as amended by the strict limitation of the activities of 
the Central Wages Board, the Government will be 
able to give its attention to the rest of its agricultural 
programme. In a recent speech Mr. Buxton dwelt on 
the value of co-operation to the farming industry, a 
vague generality which no one disputes. But farmers 
have never taken kindly to co-operation, and a pro- 
cess of education is necessary, ‘‘ not from above, but 
from below,’’ as Mr. Buxton has the good sense to 
see. In the course of the same speech he indicated a 
move of which we cordially approve. This is the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate, on lines some- 
what similar to those of the Linlithgow Committee, 
the whole question of the actual distribution of farm 
products from the grower to the consumer, and to 
suggest practical measures for improving the position 
of the farmer in dealing with markets: in brief, the 
organization of the industry for the efficient sale of its 
wares. But inquiries are useless unless their recom- 
mendations are followed up. This Government has an 
unbridled passion for committees. 


ANOTHER SOCIALIST LEAFLET 

So far Socialist candidates have failed to make any 
considerable impression in agricultural districts. In 
vain have the intellectuals of Eccleston Square spread 
their net. Two weeks ago we called attention to a 
very flagrant example of the methods pursued by the 
Socialist Party in order to gain the agricultural vote. 
We have now to record a further instance of what 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has correctly described as 
** dishonest politics.” There was circulated from the 
offices of the Socialist candidate for the Holland divi- 
sion during his campaign a leaflet asserting that ‘‘the 
Labour Party are prepared to guarantee fair prices to 
the farmers, so that they may know in advance what 
their crops will yield.”” Faced with a question in the 
House, the official spokesman for the Government had 
the temerity to reply that ‘‘ he had never considered 
an election leaflet as carrying with it a Government 
pledge.” It is a pity this statement had not been made 
previous to the last General Election. 


THE SOCIALIST MIND 


The lot of the Socialist Government is not a happy 
one. ‘* Save us from our friends’ is becoming a 


familiar ery with the Prime Minister and his colleagues. 


Discipline is no easy quality for the Socialist mind to 
assimilate. To be brought up in a school of thought 
that has its foundation in the principle that ‘* Jack is 
as good as his master ’’ is not a very useful education 
for the House of Commons. In such a case the tendency 
is never to see any other side than your own, to be 
continually kicking against the pricks. That is the 
position of the great majority of Socialist Members of 
Parliament. So it constantly happens that the Govern- 
ment Whips issue their ukases, but if it does not 
suit ‘‘ the comrades ’’ to do the bidding of their leaders, 
they do not do it. Of course appeals dealing with 
matters affecting wages, strikes, or any legisla- 
tion that carries with it further privileges for the work- 
shy, meet with a ready response, but when it comes to 
keeping a House after eleven o’clock, even though it be 
to obtain the Second Reading of the Appropriation Bill, 
no sacrifice of personal comfort can be made. Everyone 
who knows anything about the House of Commons is 
aware that for a Government to take ‘‘ a count ’’ on 
an occasion of this kind tells against its prestige, if it is 
not derogatory to its sense of public duty; yet this is 
what the rank and file of the Socialist Party forced 
upon Mr. MacDonald the other night. 


THE MURDER OF MRS. EVANS 

President Obregon has ‘‘ never been more 
annoyed ” than by the cruel murder of Mrs. Evans, 
the brave and determined Englishwoman who had for 
long successfully resisted all efforts to deprive her 
of an estate which had been acquired under Mexican 
law. Yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that if 
Obregon had taken proper steps for her protection, 
this tragedy would not have taken place, Months 
ago Mr. Cummins, then our Agent in Mexico City, 
warned the Mexican Government that her life was 
in danger. The warning was given more than once 
in those now famous letters written by him to the 
authorities, who called them ‘“‘ insulting.” Mr. 
Cummins’s fears have been realized, and it remains 
for the Government to demand and obtain what satis- 
faction is possible. Earlier in the year it was an- 
nounced that Sir Thomas Hohler was to be sent to 
Mexico to report on its condition. The recognition of 
the Obregon Government that might have followed 
his report is now clearly impossible. 


THE BUILDING TRADES DISPUTE 


In the improbable event of anyone feeling optimistic 
about final and enduring settlement of a dispute which 
has now lasted five weeks, that person’s hopefulness 
will be damped by the question of a guaranteed work- 
ing week. When all that has lately had attention is 
out of the way there will remain the problem of com- 
pensation for interruption of work due to weather and 
to managerial failure to procure materials and so 
forth. It is supposed that on an average the worker 
loses £10 a year through such causes. But wages 
are high, and the possible loss of a penny an hour 
need not excite any special compassion when we re- 
view the general condition of the industry and the un- 
reasonableness of too many of the workers. They will 
learn meekness perhaps only when building with alter- 
native materials makes the aid of certain sections of 
them superfluous. 


SELF-HELP AND STATE BOUNTY 

So unusual is it to-day to hear any defence of self- 
help where doles from the public funds can be counted 
upon, that we cannot pass over without comment the 
recent speech made by Mr. M. W. Walker to the 
Order of Foresters. He asked whether, under the 
conditions which now prevail, the efforts of voluntary 
associations were worth while, and he answered that 
they were; but it is impossible not to fear that the 
rising generation may be indisposed to support the 
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movement. A long course of ninepence for fourpence, 
destined to culminate in ninepence for nothing, does 
not exactly fit men for independence of the State. 
But it is for Conservatives to do everything in their 

er to encourage the survival among us of the old 
spirit of self-reliance and of voluntary combination for 
mutual benefit. 


THE BALKANS AGAIN 

The situation in the Balkans is once more disquiet- 
ing, chiefly owing to very active and persistent Bol- 
shevik intrigues in Bulgaria. Superficially, the seat 
of the trouble is Macedonia, with her demand for 
independence, or at least autonomy; but Moscow is 
the mischief-maker. Both Serbia and Greece are 
keenly interested. The Serbs, the one stable element 
in Yugoslavia and the Balkans generally, are handi- 
capped by the enmity of the Croats, whose leader, 
Raditch, came back from his Russian visit with the 
backing of the Third International. The Bessarabian 
question overhangs Rumania, which is also torn by in- 
ternal dissension. Altogether, not a bright picture; 
but there is hope so long as the Soviet army makes 
no move. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PACT 


The ascendancy of Labour in Australia is due almost 
entirely to the failure of the National and Country 
parties to come together. To meet a situation so 
obviously against the interests of both parties, and 
certainly opposed to the best interests of Australia 
itself, the managers of the two parties have entered 
into a pact for contesting the next General Election. If 
the pact is generally accepted the present members 
of each party will have immunity from opposition by 
the other. Mr. Bruce has decided to accept the pact, 
provided the State organizations do the same. But 
unfortunately these two parties in the Federal Minis- 
try are not of one mind on the subject, and Mr. 
Stewart, the Federal Minister of Works, has resigned 
from the Cabinet and will oppose it in the State 
Farmers’ organization. It now seems _ probable 
that the pact will not go through and that the same 
disastrous policy will continue, Should that be the 
case Labour will continue to rule Australia, It cannot 
be said that we in this country are setting our kins- 
men overseas a good example. If all the Liberals 
who are anti-Socialist would co-operate with the Con- 
servatives, the possibility of Socialists gaining seats 
would be proportionately diminished; but if the anti- 
Socialist Liberals persist in their present desire to 
remain Liberals, and to form an independent wing and 
wait for the bridge in the far future, in many 
instances seats that ought to be lost will be 
won by the Socialists. 


THE TWO WORLD FLIGHTS 

Sympathy with Squadron-Leader MacLaren and his 
gallant companions in the forced abandonment of their 
attempt to fly round the world must be mingled with 
sincere congratulations on the heroism and determina- 
tion with which they pursued their battle against 
unrelenting Nature and an almost incredible record of 
ill-luck. These pioneers are in the true line of British 
adventurers. But the work they set themselves was 
not merely spectacular or of sentimental interest; and 
it is a matter of serious regret that for the lack of 
that greater perfection of organization which a few 
thousand additional pounds could have provided, the 
prestige and practical advantages of being the first 
nation to fly round the world should now definitely 
have passed from our own to another country. Any 
feelings of this kind, however, detract nothing from 
our admiration of the splendid performance of the 
Americans, whom only the direst stroke of fate can 
now prevent from successfully concluding their 
magnificent flight. 


THE IRISH CRISIS 


"T te: Conservatives must stand by Ulster in 
the critical weeks that lie ahead admits of no 
question. Honour, gratitude, and consistency 
alike oblige us to defend the interests of Ulster 
against the almost wholly unconcealed designs of 
covetous Southern extremists. But it would be a 
very poor service to Ulster and to the Empire, and 
an error disastrous to Conservatism, to allow our- 
selves to be provoked into playing the game of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir John Simon. It is quite 
possible to insist on justice to Ulster without hurrying 
into courses that would facilitate party intrigues and 
almost certainly result in that Liberal-Labour com- 
bination for which Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberals 
are eager, but at which, for the present, 
Labour looks with a certain distaste. Ulster could 
derive no benefit from violent and premature out- 
bursts of Conservative indignation, and if, after pre- 
senting Liberalism with Free Trade at the last elec- 
tion, Conservatives were to add the gift of the Irish 
question at the next election, they would suffer a very 
severe set-back. Precipitancy being the characteristic 
in this matter both of the Government, which is driven 
on by South Irish pressure, and of such Liberals as 
seek to stampede the Government, it is for Conserva- 
tives to provide a contrast. 

Where, Conservatives may well ask, is the neces- 
sity for immediate action? According to Mr. Thomas, 
the matter admits of no delay. He and his colleagues 
have indeed been bold enough to interpose between 
the production of the Irish Free State (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Bill and debate on it in Parliament a 
slightly longer interval than Mr. Cosgrave would at 
first acquiesce in. But any delay after the reassembly 
of Parliament is, in their opinion, not to be thought of. 
We may ask why, but we shall find no answer in the 
speech made by Mr. Thomas in announcing the in- 
tentions of the Government. The Boundary Com- 
mission must be set up, if not quite at once, as Mr. 
Cosgrave would wish, then with the very shortest 
delay that decency will permit, and if not with Ulster’s 
consent, then without it. Otherwise, nameless dis- 
asters, at which Mr. Thomas hints only under his 
breath, will overwhelm Mr. Cosgrave and his col- 
leagues. If we may put a name to those dangers— 
and there is nothing mysterious about them—if the 
Boundary Commission be not set up, Mr. Cosgrave 
and his friends will be replaced by Republicans unless 
they themselves .change, as some of them very easily 
could, into Republicans. Before collapsing in terror 
of this alternative into acquiescence in the Labour 
Government’s plans, we must inquire how the mere 
establishment of the Boundary Commission can avert 
Republican triumph in Southern Ireland. If the Com- 
mission is impatiently demanded by the Republicans 
it is only in expectation that it can be made to de- 
liver the goods, the goods to which the Irish Free 
State has no moral or legal right. Mr. Cosgrave 
cannot be saved by shifting boundary posts here and 
there a few hundred or a few thousand yards to north 
or south. Mere rectification of the boundary, which 
might give something to Ulster as well as to the 
Irish Free State, would not avail, and it is idle first to 
scare us with a vision of ravening wolves at Mr. Cos- 
grave’s door and then imply that a dog biscuit 
or two would appease them. The fact is, and Mr. 
Thomas must know it, that Mr. Cosgrave could be 
saved only by a Boundary Commission which did 
more than clear up ambiguities and pare away 
anomalies along the frontier, for the Republicans and 
some of Mr. Cosgrave’s own following would be satis- 
fied only by changes which eviscerated Ulster. 

We have no wish to assail the Labour Government 
intemperately in this matter. The trouble is not origin- 
ally of its making, but must be referred back to that 
period in which Mr. Lloyd George, with his remark- 
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able gift for promoting temporary agreement by leav- 
ing room for two or more interpretations of every 
compact, played the peace-maker. In those days 
Ulster, under, it is believed, very considerable pres- 
sure to come into the negotiations, kept out of them, 
and the fact that she did so must have suggested the 
possibility, if not the probability, that she would also 
refuse to participate in a Boundary Commission. The 
risk was taken, stupidly or recklessly, for the sake of 
immediate peace. There can be no excuse for pre- 
cipitancy now in order to secure an even less real 
peace. The Labour Government has put up some, 
though very inadequate, resistance to Mr. Cosgrave’s 
attempt to rush it, and it has not yet been stampeded 
by those Liberals who, in search of party advantage, 
would exploit the Irish question. Still the whole matter 
is being dealt with too hastily, and on the part of the 
Government here with too exclusive an eye to the posi- 
tion of Mr. Cosgrave. It is the duty of Conservatives 
to refrain from inflaming the soreness of Irish politics, 
but it is also their duty to seek an authoritative ruling 
as to what was meant by rectification of the boundary, 
and to place before the public the materials for judg- 
ment whether any Boundary Commission which merely 
rectified the frontier would bring peace to Ireland. 
The supreme judicial authority in this country might 
well be asked to decide what precisely is meant by 
the term boundary, and whether it can be so inter- 
preted as to enable a Boundary Commission to redis- 
tribute large areas somewhat remote from the frontier 
line. The public might usefully be invited to judge 
whether, quite apart from the morality of applying 
coercion to Ulster after she has accepted a settlement 
as, in all but petty details, final, such coercion would in 
fact produce calm either in Ireland or in this country. 


We must hope for a settlement by consent, but it 
can be attained only if some at least of the conditions 
of consent are brought into existence. We are not 
irresponsive, we hope, to the appeal made by Mr. 
Thomas to ‘‘ the Press.’’ But this country must 
not be goaded forward into courses eventually involv- 
ing measures which the majority of the people cannot 
contemplate taking. The Irish Treaty, whatever may 
be thought of its merits, is now on all sides regarded 
as something permanent. To do under it, with the 
idea of carrying out its provisions, something that 
might destroy it, and reopen the whole Irish question, 
would be the extreme of folly. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


into twilight, and men, unhopeful of any great 

new lustre, think back on the glories of its 
morning and noon and evening, there may well be one 
here and there who counts among them the fact that 
it accommodated the alien genius of Joseph Conrad. 
For the moment, the wonder is not that our prose 
accommodated him but that he who could not speak 
English till he was a grown man should have become 
a master of the language. Such wonder is natural, 
but not wholly justified. For granted that the foreigner 
has difficulties of which the native knows nothing, he 
has some advantage once those difficulties are over- 
come. He is in little or no danger of forgetting that 
as he writes he is using an artistic medium. To one 
kind of ease with words he may never attain, but 
from the other and deplorable ease with them he is 
mercifully guarded. Every word of his adopted 
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language has come to him once as a stranger, has 
sounded newly in his ear, and if he has the faculty of 
keeping his first impressions undimmed, as an artist 
will have, he is at a certain advantage in comparison 
with the native, to whom almost all words have been 
familiar from a time when he was incapable of noting 
their quality. Conrad would have been a scrupulous 


writer in the language of his childhood, or in French, 
which he knew well before he knew English. Of that 
we may be sure. But in his original language he 
would have been less wary; and though French would 
have challenged him, after all there is a very definite 
tradition in French prose, while ours, so largely the 
utterance of prophets and poets and eccentrics, to say 
nothing of unrebuked slovens, by its own lack of set 
discipline incited him, more than any other would have 
done, to become the artist he became. 


Quite how great a novelist he was we shall not 
attempt to determine. It is difficult to judge the rela- 
tive worth of novelists of high rank; far more difficult 
than to place poets, whose appeal must be mainly and 
more or less clearly to our sense of beauty. The great 
and the minor novelist both excite our curiosity, our 
desire to know what happened next, so much by the 
mere story, that we are apt to forget the novelist’s 
materials should be no more, ultimately, than the clay 
or pigment of other artists, a means to an end. 
Conrad, it is true, often troubled the reader in search 
of a directly told and rapidly moving story by his 
favourite device of getting the story told by some 
reminiscent actor in its events. But he told, for the 
most part, stories of the sea, and we English find it 
far from easy to keep our critical heads when someone 
who knows the sea intimately has a vivid yarn of the 
sea to spin. He appealed to us also by another thing 
to which we are peculiarly susceptible, our feeling for 
the colour and what seems the mystery of an East in 
which so many of our kin, if not we ourselves, have 
wandered and adventured. And then there was the mys- 
tery of Conrad, of Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, himself ; 
a Pole, become in so many ways the British seaman 
we all understand, but with something of the land of 
his origin and perhaps more of the East underlying 
the reassuring surface. Not easily did he become 
popular as a writer, not easily can we be sure that we 
are judging him strictly as a novelist. 


But he had this at least in common with the greatest 
novelists, that no theory as to the purpose of life fet- 
tered his creative power. That the novelist is the 
greater for having a philosophy, valuable as such, is 
fond imagination. To Balzac, whose characters are 
‘* pistols loaded to the muzzle with will,’’ all that 
matters is the energy released on discharge. To Con- 
rad all that mattered was that men and women, the 
sport of the elements in so many of his stories, the 
victims of malign fate in almost all, should intensely 
be themselves in a crisis. His sympathy with unavail- 
ing courage was a great part of his inspiration, but he 
was not moved by sentimentality or by faith to assert 
that man’s fortitude must, in spite of the individual’s 
failure, be of avail here or find any ultimate reward. 
He discerned no ethical purpose in the universe, and 
was content to record, with masculine pity, with 
irony, the nobility of attitude to which disaster 
brought its victims. He explained himself now and 
then, outside his novels, but to little purpose, and had 
better, like Webster, have said, ‘‘ I rest silent in my 
work.’’ For there is no moral in them, except that 
life is enormously dangerous, and that an unflinching 
loyalty is reward enough in itself. 


The impulse to write came to Conrad late, when he 
was nearer forty than thirty, and it was natural that 
it should come only then. For the greater part of his 
writing was done out of a kind of piety to the memory 
of men he had known and scenes he had looked upon 
in the years of his voyaging. It is impossible to think 
of him as writing at all without all that store of 
strange experience, from which, however, he seems 
to have drawn very little that he did not transform 
before using it. His work was his memorial to broken 
or hardly self-vindicated men and to ill-starred ships 
familiar to him in early manhood. Made to immorta- 
lize others, under changed names, it will keep per- 
manently in recollection the name which he himself 
assumed. 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
By Haro_p Cox 


BOOK has lately appeared purporting to deal 
A with the vexed question of population from the 

aspect of birth control and its social and economic 
reactions. The title of this book, ‘ Population and 
the Social Problem,’* is somewhat misleading. A 
comparatively small portion of the volume is devoted to 
the specific question of the problem of population, 
and what the author, Mr. Swinburne, means by ‘‘ the 
social problem ” he nowhere clearly explains. As a 
matter of fact his book rambles over all sorts of 
problems. A chapter is even devoted to considering 
the relative mental capacity of men and women; and 
there are also brought into consideration such irrelevan- 
cies as a rather unkind gibe at Joan of Arc. On the 
other hand, much of what Mr. Swinburne says as 
he wanders over so wide a field is quite worth reading 
for the frankness with which he expresses himself. 
In particular he is profoundly contemptuous of all 
politicians and all forms of government. To quote 
his words: ‘‘ No way of getting a good Government 
has been invented. We go on century after century 
increasing our idiotic faith in Governments with 
nothing but a perpetual object lesson in their folly.” 
Hence he draws the conclusion—with which it is to 
be feared only a minority of people have yet learnt 
sufficient wisdom to agree—that we ought all of us 
to get on with our own work ourselves and leave to 
Governments as few duties as possible. 

These and other vigorous expressions of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s personal opinions are interesting in them- 
selves, but the particular problem which at last is 
beginning to interest the country is the problem of 
population, Mr. Swinburne rightly approaches this 
problem from the arithmetical point of view. In so 
doing he is sure to meet with the condemnation of 
sentimentalists, who seem to imagine that there is 
something inherently wicked in insisting that two and 
two make four. Mr. Swinburne gives several illus- 
trations showing, as Malthus did more than a century 
ago, how in a comparatively brief period with a very 
moderate rate of increase the whole world could be 
filled with human beings till there was no standing room 
left. That is the final result unless the growth of 
population is checked either by a high death-rate or 
by a low birth-rate, and persons who condemn a low 
birth-rate ought to have the honesty to explain whether 
they contemplate with pleasure the unlimited multi- 
plication of births followed by a corresponding number 
of deaths. 

In order to evade this final issue various theories 
are put forward by a certain school of economists 
who find it inconvenient to face the hard facts of 
the arithmetical law of population. One of these 
theories is that Nature herself will remove the diffi- 
culty, because automatically as the standard of com- 
fort improves the birth-rate will decline. Mr, Swin- 
burne deals with this theory very effectively. His 
argument may be summarized as follows: Suppose 
that under some beneficent Socialist scheme all the 
wealth of the country had been equally divided and 
that the improved standard of comfort for the poor 
had reduced their birth-rate; then suppose there was 
a succession of bad harvests, necessarily lowering the 
standard of comfort for the whole community; 
according to this modern theory the result would be 
an increase of the birth-rate, and that in turn would 
mean further poverty, producing a still further in- 
crease in the birth-rate, till the whole country was one 
mass of misery. Reciprocally, if the wealth of the 
community were increased by new inventions or some 
other cause, the improved standard of comfort would 
lower the birth-rate; this would lead to a further im- 
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provement in the general standard of comfort, which 
would again be followed by a lowering of the birth- 
rate, till the race would finally become extinct. 

There is, in fact, no scientific foundation whatever 
for the suggestion that the birth-rate necessarily falls 
when the standard of comfort improves. What 
happens is that the people who enjoy a relatively 
high standard of comfort deliberately take care not 
to lower that standard by having excessive families. 
On the other hand, the poorest classes, who are 
habitually improvident, breed recklessly and remain 
poor. 

Another argument alleged by people who refuse to 
face the problem of population is that it is bad for the 
health of women to limit their families, upon which 
supposition Mr. Swinburne aptly remarks: ‘‘ This may 
be true, but it is obviously worse that children should 
be born to die of starvation and misery than that 
women should suffer a little in health.” As a matter 
of fact such injury to a woman's health as childless- 
ness may possibly produce is nothing compared to 
the injury to her health by the rapid advent of too 
many children. 

The importance of the population problem lies in 
this fact, that it finally dominates all other social 
problems. For if the population grows too rapidly 
poverty must ensue, whatever be the organization of 
the community. To some extent this conclusion is 
kept out of sight at present by the contrast between 
rich and poor, though it ought to be fairly obvious 
that one cause of the relative comfort of the well-to- 
do classes is the comparative smallness of their fami- 
lies as compared with the extremely poor. If, how- 
ever, there were established a complete Socialist or- 
ganization, such as some Socialists or Communists 
dream of, then the inevitability of the law of popu- 
lation would become apparent to everybody. Need- 
less to say, most intelligent Socialists fully understand 
this fact, but for the moment it is convenient for them 
to ignore it, because they fear that their agitation for. 
Socialism might be side-tracked. That, undoubtedly, 
is possible, but surely it is scarcely honest to refuse 
to acknowledge essential facts because that acknow- 
ledgment might hamper a movement for things 
which are finally less essential. At any rate, there 
is today in our midst a volume of acute poverty, 
obviously aggravated by the excessive size of the 
poorest families. If the inhabitants of our urban 
slums, with a whole family often crowded together in a 
single room, were to reduce their birth-rate to the 
level of that prevailing in the comfortable classes 
there would be an immediate relief to the acuteness 
of this poverty. Surely it is worth while for all poli- 
tical parties to facilitate this alleviation of human 
misery, whatever their ultimate ideas may be about 
the organization of society. 


CHINESE COOLIE SONGS 


By NEVILLE WHYMANT 


HE Chinese coolie presents the key to the pro- 

blem of the Chinese race. ‘‘ John Chinaman ”’ 

is notoriously enigmatic, but contrary to general 
opinion he is far from being beyond analysis. He is 
human, and yet appears wonderfully detached from 
everything save his own soul. He is wise in his illi- 
teracy, which is often mistaken for general ignorance, 
while his sympathy and friendship are strong enough 
to stand any strain. And because he is such a paradox 
he has been sadly misjudged. His peculiar character- 
istics have been distorted into queer vices, but through 
it all he goes merrily singing on his way. 

The Chinese psychology is strongly akin to that of 
the Englishman. Many comparisons have been made 
between Japan, the Island-Empire of the Far East, 
and the British Isles, but practical experience shows 
these to be purely superficial. Chinese and British 
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psychology, however, are fundamentally allied, and the 
internal history of both races will give the reason. In 
no instance is this sympathy more clearly seen than in 
an examination of the working classes and their out- 
look on life. The fact that a Chinese coolie sings his 
scraps of wisdom, while the British navvy or artisan 
merely spits them out in forcible language, does not 
alter the case. The coolie’s speech, whether in ordinary 
talk or song, is invariably adequate to the occasion. 
As an expression of mild disgust at things unfitted, 
A monkey plays the banjo, 
What music do you call that? 
might appeal (with variations according to temper.- 
ment) to a navvy at the docks in London as strongly 
as to a coolie labouring under a tropical sun. The 
East End of London is not very far away from the 
back streets of Canton: 
First we quarrelled and then we fought, 
I hated her, she hated me; 


But that was hate just one inch long, 
Next day we were in love again. 


Metaphor plays a very important réle in Chinese 
speech, and the coolie has pressed a full measure into 
his workaday ejaculations. It is more than strange 
to hear from the unmelodious, untutored lips of the 
coolie, a beautiful metaphor long cherished by scholars 
from ancient lore. I once heard a coolie who had 
been severely criticized burst out with : 


Mountains through the falling rain, 
Smoke through the snow. 


He certainly could never have read the words for he 
‘* did not recognize even the character ‘ one,’’’ as 
the Chinese proverb has it, but he knew their applica- 
tion. Long ago a famous artist who had become suc- 
cessful was advised to be more critical in his dealings 
with ambitious students. He, however, repudiated the 
extreme severity in criticism which was the fashion 
of his day, and retorted : 

Mountains through the falling rain, 

Smoke through the snow, 

These are difficult things to draw. 

When well done they please the eye, 

Badly done they give offence. 

How easy to look upon such things, 

But how difficult to execute ! 

It would be extremely difficult to discover how much 
ancient wisdom of his race the Chinese coolie carries 
in his head. He seems to be a never-failing spring 
with a song—blunt, coarse, delicate, piquant, amus- 
ing, according to the occasion. And owing to the 
fact that the coolie speaks his own patois, it is impos- 
sible to write down in Chinese characters the text of 
his songs. Perhaps it is not generally known that the 
Chinese script is considered sacred, ‘‘ one character 
is worth more than a thousand pieces of gold ’’ (this 
on the authority of an old Emperor of China), and 
that such consideration has made it purely a literary 
vehicle. Nothing short of a masterpiece is worthy to 
be enshrined in such noble symbols. Thus there are 
no coolie-song anthologies in China; one must learr 
from the lips of the coolies and fight one’s way through 
archaic reference or historical glorification of nonenti- 
ties, and study a fantastic symbolism. Luckily, how- 
ever, a large number of the songs present no diffi- 
culty. When a coolie wants to borrow a tool from 
his neighbour, for example, he says: 

Your chopping-knife 

And my whetstone. 

Each man should know his own limitations. 
Gambling is the ruling passion of the leisure hour 
from the mandarin to the coolie. So the coolie who 
has lost the fruit of his labour cries out on his home- 
ward way: 

I am without a single cash 

No coin have I nor yet a hope, 
My case is that of a tired sparrow 
Crossing a wide sea. 

The Chinese has his Lares and Penates, and they 
are to him very real. Chief of all-is the kitchen-god, 
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and a little shrine is in every kitchen. When a dis- 
aster comes, and a fire or flood wipes out a district, 
the homeless ones wander about wailing: 


The kitchen-god has gone to Heaven 
And there’s no place to live. 


He is house-proud too, and the lower the stratum of 
society the deeper the pride in his poor belongings. 
Straightforwardness is esteemed a virtue and bragging 
a vice. A man who puts forward unjustifiable claims, 
who parades his little worth in the guise of wisdom, 
is called ‘* a rat in a library.”’ 

A rat got into a library 

And gnawed at sacred characters, 

They brought no wisdom to his mind— 

The rat got indigestion ! 


It is the foreign student of things Chinese who gets 
indigestion when he tries to unravel the tangle made 
by the nimble hopping of the native mind from one 
subject to another. The Chinese mind seems to 
have a longer reach than is common with us, and it 
bridges all kinds of gulfs with songs and proverbs. 
Scholars have insisted ad nauseam on the truth that to 
speak Chinese well one must mix with the ordinary 
phrases of conversation an adequate sprinkling of 
proverbs. It is quite possible in a Chinese market- 
place to hear a conversation between two merchants 
into which no word of business seems to enter and 
yet a deal is concluded and a bargain struck. By pro- 
verbial suggestion one may discuss almost any subject 
quite openly in China. It is merely necessary to use 
the words ‘‘ Wang Hua’s luck ’’ to convey a complete 
historical incident to a Chinese mind, at the same 
time giving a delicate reproof. And that most pro- 
verbs in China are elliptic condensations of coolie 
songs is an undoubted fact, one instance of which 
will appear from examination of the example I have 
quoted. A coolie who was weary and unwell while 
still far from the end of his task, spurred himself on by 
singing : 

You had better work and strive for rice, 

It won’t rain down upon your head. 

There was but one piece of luck in the world 

Wang Hua had that and he’s long dead. 


You can’t do better than I advise, 
It’s work, not luck, that makes man wise. 


Asking about Wang Hua, I endured a long recital, 
out of which emerged the essential fact that the boy 
was a commoner who by his innate piety and devotion 
to duty earned the approbation of an Emperor even 
to the extent of succeeding him on his demise. 
China has had her artists starving in garrets, also 

the art-poseurs one knows so well. The coolie is 
eminently practical, there is no room in his psychology 
for ‘* feeding upon Art ’’: 

I saw a picture the other day, 

With geese and flowering trees and a moon, 

But still I ate my bowl of rice! 
‘* When the ears burn people are discussing you ”’ 
had its counterpart with the Chinese coolie: 


My eyes twitch so, I cannot see, 
And now my eyebrows have grown long. 


To conclude, one may again emphasize the human 
note. The harassed husband declares the whole world 
kin while relieving his feelings : 


Ah! me, alackaday ! 

My feet are sore, my head is bruised, 
I had an awful night. 

Who can hope for domestic peace? 
Even a skilful housewife 

Cannot manage four children ! 


Essentially practical, and full of caustic wit directed 
against the man who is merely a dreamer, the coolie 
has his moments of deep feeling. Absence from home 
stirs him always to his best efforts. 


I raise my eyes and see the moon 
I let them fall, and think of home. 


Not once, nor merely a dozen times, have I heard a 
coolie sing these words of the divine Li Po. 
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Candid Comments 
By A. A. B. 


London Conference, with which the Press has 

been humming for the past week, must strike 
anyone as premature. The first duty and most 
requisite quality of a statesman is to be intelligible. 
It may be my fault, but most of Mr. MacDonald’s 
speeches are to me unintelligible. The whole business 
of German reparation is highly complicated. But the 
brain positively reels at the Prime Minister’s explana- 
tion of ‘‘ the mighty maze without a plan ’’ by which 
the sanguine hope that Germany will be rehabilitated, 
France satisfied, and the exchanges of the world once 
more set on a commercial basis. The drawback to the 
Dawes plan and to the proposals of the Allies to put 
it into operation is that every difference, and they will 
arise in their hundreds, is to be referred to a committee 
of experts and ultimately to arbitration. 


T HE congratulations to the Prime Minister on the 


The old Reparation Commission has, we are told, 
forfeited the confidence of the English and American 
bankers. This is not surprising, as it is matter of 
notoriety that its procedure was one long wrangle 
between Sir John Bradbury and his French colleague. 
An American is now to be added to this discredited 
commission, in the hope that he will restore its 
authority or at any rate turn the scale in favour of 
Britain. If, however, the reinforced Reparations Com- 
mission should not be unanimous in declaring default 
on the part of the Germans, then there is to be an 
appeal to another committee of three. Disputed inter- 
pretations of the experts’ report of the London Agree- 
ment are to be referred to a committee of jurists. 
Should the Transfer Committee be equally divided on 
the question of the bad faith of Germany, the point 
shall be decided by a committee of economic experts. 
Disputes between the Transfer Committee and the 
German Government are to be referred to an arbitrator 
appointed by agreement or by the President of the 
International Court at the Hague. 


All this network of committees and arbitration, the 
battle-dore and shuttle-cock game of reference and re- 
reference, implies a pathetic confidence in two classes 
of individuals, experts and arbitrators. From some 
experience I have confidence in neither. Experts can 
always be produced on both sides to give contradictory 
opinions. The world, and England in particular, has 
a rather bitter experience of arbitrators. The 
Alabama Award was not given until ten years after 
the Trent affair in the American Civil War, and to 
say that it was unsatisfactory to Great Britain is an 
under-statement, for we paid the Americans, as usual, 
far too much. The Delagoa Bay arbitration, which 
settled the claims of the English and American bond- 
holders against the Portuguese Government, took 
eleven years. Arbitration is not only dilatory, but in 
matters of vital importance between nations it cannot 
be decisive. With the best wishes in the world on the 
part of Germans, French, and British, I see a long 
vista of disputes. 


There are three main questions to be decided, 
default, sanctions, which is the diplomatic word for 
penalties, and distribution of reparation payments, 
which are to be paid into a pool and paid out again to 
the Allies by the Agent-General. Nations can only 
pay one another in goods or bills representing goods, 
and the crucial difficulty is what goods, and how much 
of them, can England receive without injury to her own 
commerce? The loan of £40,000,000 is agreed to be 
the condition precedent of the Dawes plan. The rail- 
ways of Germany, which all belong to the State, are 
to be converted into an International Company, of 


which the capital and the revenues are to be part of the 
security of the loan. We do not require Mr. Mac- 
Donald to tell us that from a financial point of view 
this security must be ample. But the Allied Govern- 
ments and the bankers will make a great mistake if 
they ignore national sentiment in this matter. The 
bankers, after all, have no money to lend but their 
customers’ deposits; and their customers are not cold- 
blooded financiers, but men and women whose relatives 
have been killed by the Germans. The sentimental 
objections to a German loan in Paris and London, if 
not in New York, will be very strong. Besides, there 
is not much money lying about at present for so large 
an issue. Considering that a first-class issue like that 
of Harland and Wolff the other day was only sub- 
scribed for by ten per cent. of the public, it seems more 
than likely that a big German loan would be 
a fiasco. 


It appears that Ireland may be plunged into civil 
war and Britain into a general election merely to suit 
the electioneering book of President Cosgrave. If we 
were dealing with men of good faith, there would be 
no Irish question, and there would be no difficulty 
about the appointment of a Boundary Commission. 
Unfortunately the politicians of Southern Ireland are 
not men of good faith, or even of ordinary political 
honesty. A Boundary Commission means to plain 
men a small body appointed to rectify a boundary line, 
which was hastily drawn hy half a dozen politicians in 
Downing Street. The Government of the Irish Free 
State, under pressure of the Irish Republicans and 
probably of the extreme wing of its own supporters, 
has the impudence to demand that the boundary 
between Ulster and themselves shall be so altered as 
to tear out of the heart of Ulster a large slice occupied 
by a Catholic majority. It is a fact, as everybody 
knows, that in the whole of Ulster there is a Catholic 
minority ; but then there is also a loyal and Protestant 
minority in the Irish Free State; and, assuredly, the 
minority of Ulster is no worse off than the minority 
in the South. 


As a matter of fact both minorities, though they 
might wish they had a different Government, are un- 
molested, and apart from politics are quite happy and 
prosperous. The Free State Irishmen not only 
request that the settlement of 1920 and 1922 may be 
ripped up, but that their demand shall be instantly 
complied with. At first President Cosgrave insisted 
that a Bill forcing Ulster into the Commission should 
be passed instanter by the Imperial Parliament before 
the adjournment; but upon the representations of 
Messrs. Thomas and Henderson, who rushed out of 
the House of Commons to catch the Dublin mail, 
President Cosgrave graciously consented to a postpone- 
ment until the reassembling of Parliament a fortnight 
before the date announced by our ministers. The 
MacDonald Government seems utterly lacking in a 
sense of dignity. 


There is much truth in Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter to 
The Times that the Ulster and the South Ireland Com- 
missioners would merely be gramophones emitting 
tunes sung before starting, and it would be far simpler 
to appoint Mr. Justice Feetham to settle the question 
of the boundary by himself. I agree with Lord Hugh 
Cecil, for I have more faith in the intelligence and 
integrity of an English lawyer than in partisan Com- 
missioners. Is the British Government going to 
sacrifice Ulster to placate the Republican rebels, 
who refuse allegiance to King George, and the 
semi-loyalist supporters of the Free State Govern- 
ment? If the Liberals are mean and dastardly 
enough to join the Socialists in appealing to 
the country to betray Ulster, they will have a ‘‘facer’’ 
at the polls. On the Clyde bank, the home of 
extreme Socialists, the feeling against the Irish Free 
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State is very bitter, because they have not forgotten 
on the Clyde that the Irishmen of the South refused 
to fight, and took the place in the shipyards of Scots- 
men who had left their work to do their duty. The 
House of Lords will certainly throw out any Bill that 
proposes to alter the position of Ulster as settled in 
1920 without Sir James Craig’s assent. The House 
of Lords has much increased its prestige in the last 
ten years, and has many more friends in the country 
than timid peers suppose. If the House of Lords is 
thrown into the cauldron of the General Election with 
Ulster, the Liberal Party will be almost annihilated 
and a large Conservative majority returned. 


It must have been for the purpose of satisfying his 
extreme supporters that Mr. MacDonald consented 
some months ago to receive a delegation from that 
many-headed and many-handed monster known as the 
Soviet Republic. The Prime Minister cannot really 
have been such a fool as to imagine that he was going 
to make a business-like treaty with the representatives 
of the gang of regicides and robbers who pretend to 
rule a ruined Russia. Whatever his motive, the con- 
duct of our Foreign Secretary was undignified to the 
last degree, and has ended, as everyone foresaw, in 
making us the laughing-stock of the world. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Lords Haldane and Parmoor received the 
Russians at a State luncheon party, where clumsy com- 
pliments were exchanged by means of an interpreter 
over caviare and vodka; while Rakovsky, the head of 
the band, was introduced at Court to the King whose 
cousins had been foully murdered by the Soviets. With 
a folly that was only equalled by its impertinence, the 
Russians came over here in the hope of extracting a 
large loan of cash, a fraction of which they were ready 
to devote to the payment of war debts. For weeks 
and weeks they have talked and smoked as only 
Russians can talk and smoke; and so the Conference 
has ended in smoke, for it is needless to add that the 
so-called treaty which Mr. Ponsonby attempted to 
explain on Wednesday night amid shouts of laughter 
are merely puffs of dirty smoke. There is no chance 
of a Bolshevik loan being ratified by the House of 
Commons. 


BAYREUTH BLATTER 
By DyNnELEY HUSSEY 


DO not often breathe what Mr. Beerbohm once 
| called ‘‘ the tart ozone of distinction.’’ It may 

therefore be set down to a pardonable vanity if, 
having drawn a whiff of that invigorating air into my 
nostrils, I strut about a little ostentatiously to show how 
full I am of its exhilaration. I repeat for the benefit 
of my readers a remark which I eagerly took in dur- 
ing a conversation with the most distinguished of our 
dramatists. We were—or, rather, he was—discuss- 
ing, with the occasional assistance from me of a timid 
monosyllable, the question of tradition on the stage 
a propos, I think, Gilbert and Sullivan. The Great One 
remarked that current performances of their operettas, 
though theoretically according to the letter of the 
Savoy ‘‘tradition,’’ probably bore little resemblance 
to the actual spirit of the original productions. This 
was, of course, not to criticize the excellence or other- 
wise of these performances, but merely to point out 
the absurdity of supposing that one set of actors, 
especially when they happen to belong to a later gen- 
eration and have consequently come into contact with 
new fashions in acting and stage-craft, can possibly 
reproduce exactly the actions and gestures of another 
set. My dramatist went on to say that even during 
the run of his own plays, if he did not keep a continual 
eye upon them, the actors would gradually but sensi- 
bly modify his ideas. He summed up with the 


aphorism—and here I pour out for you the precious 
liquor of his very words—‘‘ Every performance of a 


play ought to be the fresh creation of a work of art.” 

All this may seem so patently obvious as not to 
be worth elaborating. But so much nonsense has 
been talked about Wagnerian tradition since the 
foundation, half a century ago, of the Bayreuther 
Blatter that it may be worth while shedding a little 
truth on the matter. One was told that at Bayreuth 
everything, especially in small matters of detail, was 
done according to the instructions given by Wagner 
himself at the original performances. Yet in the 
very first act of the very first opera produced this year 
we had David teaching Walther the Mastersingers’ 
rules out of a little note-book and then, to signify 
what would be his fate if he had more than seven 
marks against him, falling flop on the floor. In 
‘ Gétterdammerung’ the arrival of Siegfried to pay 
his duty-call on Gunther was the occasion for the ap- 
pearance of a number of supers who stood about the 
back of the scene pointing in so many different direc- 
tions that one expected a whole army of Siegfrieds. 
For these things there is no authority in the text nor, 
I believe, precedent in performance. I mention them 
not on account of their novelty, but because they are 
bad innovations. The first mattered little, perhaps; 
the second was a silly piece of clowning; the third re- 
sulted in our attention being distracted from Hagen, 
who should be the central figure of that scene as also 
of the following act. 


But these were trifles compared with some other 
disillusionments. For example, I was simple enough to 
imagine that at Bayreuth, at least, the singers, who had 
been rehearsing their parts for six weeks or more, 
and most of whom had sung them many times before, 
would know their words. But not a bit of it! I have 
seldom heard such persistent prompting. Even in the 
final scene of ‘ Parsifal ’ one heard most of the hero’s 
final speech twice over, while the Mime in ‘ Siegfried ’ 
was actually clicking his fingers, just like the late Sir 
Herbert Tree, during one of his scenes. Then the 
staging of the ‘ Ring,’ of which I had been told to 
expect so much, turned out to be even more antiquated 
than that of Covent Garden. There was the same 
burking of difficulties. Gunther, Gutrune, Fasolt, and 
even Mime all died ineffectively, ‘‘ off ’’—not on any 
principle of ne Medea coram populo, etc., but simply 
because the stage-manager had not the imagination 
to arrange for the disposal of their corpses. Moreover, 
though the scenery and lighting were better managed 
than at home, there were a good many mishaps, most 
of which were due to the use of mist-curtains, which 
are said to be the particular invention of Herr Sieg- 
fried Wagner. They are, in any case, the stupidest 
and most unconvincing device I have ever seen. After 
Siegfried’s death, by a clever use of steam, a very 
good suggestion was given of mist rising from the 
ground. Then from one of the wings there advanced 
what I first took to be a sort of Chinese dragon. We 
had hitherto only had clouds jerkily rising and falling ; 
here were some jerkily moving, like the fat lady in 
the bus, sideways. Now the vassals were all lined up 
close to the footlights watching the passing of Sieg- 
fried and were only saved from entanglement in the 
oncoming net by agitated cries of ‘‘ Schleier! 
schleier! ’’ from the wings. 

Another incident: in ‘ Siegfried,’ just before each 
entrance of the Valdwogel, I could see from my seat 
a gentleman in a black coat get up behind the tree— 
which is just like the one at Covent Garden—with 
what looked like an operatic score which he waved in 
time to the bird’s singing. When the bird stopped, 
he stepped down again. I can find no authority in 
the stage directions for this strange apparition; but 
as there were some similar figures in the dragon’s cave 
I can only suppose it to have been a part of the mon- 
ster’s ration, which had escaped.  Brinnhilde had 
more than usually bad luck in the final scene. Grane 
could not bear the sight of her, and apparently dis- 
liked her voice quite as much as I did. Then every 
torch she touched instantly went out, and she ended 
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up with four or five of them in her hands. However, 
the funeral-pyre conveniently burst into spontaneous 
combustion, so that all was well. The collapse of the 
Gibichung Hall was terrific and the final tableau as 
good as one could hope for. But remembering a per- 
formance a few months back in Covent Garden, at 
which everything possible went wrong, I could not 
help thinking how much more important it is to have 
a great Briinnhilde than a fine mise en scéne. No 
amount of machinery will make up for a want of per- 
sonality in the artist. What did make up for all these 
shortcomings was the playing of the orchestra and 
the singing of the chorus. The orchestral playing had 
the texture of a smooth mayonnaise. There was not a 
grit in it from one end of the ‘ Ring’ to the other. 
Herr Balling’s reading of the music was perhaps a 
little unexciting, so that the quieter passages—for in- 
stance the second act of ‘ Siegfried ’—sounded better 
than the great moments of climax. Of the chorus I 
can only say that they sang in the ‘ Gétterdammerung ’ 
as perfectly as they sang in ‘ Parsifal’ and ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ and that it will always be they, and not 
any of the principal singers, who will first come into 
my mind when the word Bayreuth is uttered. 


Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


q{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NORTHERN IRELAND LAND BILL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—It was a pleasure to read in your issue of 
July 26 the letter on the Land Bill for North- 
ern Ireland, because the matter was, I think, clearly 
stated and the extraordinary hardship to the land- 
owner only too manifest. It used, before the war, 
to be a common saying among the Irish people 
of the lower strata, ‘‘ You have only to frighten 
the Saxon and you can get anything out of him.” 
This has since proved to have been the case, for a 
“* Free State ” was far more of a concession than was 
ever expected by the most sanguine of those of fairly 
moderate views, and it comes much in the nature of 
a surprise. 

The result, especially as the so-called ‘‘ Treaty ”’ 
was drawn up in haste and without any clause as to 
the interests of the ‘‘ Loyalist ’’’ minority, has been 
an injustice and cause of tyranny to them almost un- 
believable to the average Englishman, all unacquainted 
as he is with the conditions in Ireland. 

As for the rights of property, one has to go back to 
the Middle Ages to find a parallel, and the only result 
of our national generosity to Ireland (or shall I say 
our weakness?) has been, because of no proper guar- 
antees to the contrary, barefaced robbery of law-abid- 
ing and respectable people. A man is, after all, as 
much entitled to the value of his house or his land, if 
honestly acquired, as he would be to his horse or his 
cart if it were taken from him. It is curious that a 
country that prides itself on its sense of ‘‘ fair play ” 
does not seem to perceive this, or that even if ‘‘ con- 
fiscation’’ is a necessary thing for the good of the 
State (as to which there are arguments for and against) 
it should at least be fairly done so as not to entail un- 
necessary and unmerited suffering. 

I am, etc., 

Grindelwald 


REVELATIONS OF JULY, 1914 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEW 


SIR,—Ten years ago the German plotters were 
trying to arrange a world-war in such a manner that 
the responsibility would fall on other shoulders. 
Many documents have been published showing the 
Kaiser’s prominent part in pushing Austria into war 
with Serbia. There are, however, even to-day many 
important documents which have not yet appeared 
in the English Press. 

On July 18 Germany was finally informed by 
Austria that the Note to Serbia would be handed over 
on July 23 at five o’clock p.m. The Kaiser immediately 
ordered that confidential warnings should be given to 
the shipping companies that an ultimatum was to be 
issued. But active preparations had been going on 
before. On July 9, 1914, a Spaniard well known to 
me went to the offices of a large shipping company in 
Hamburg to book a passage to Buenos Aires. After 
arranging preliminaries he was told to return on 
July 13, to obtain his ticket prior to sailing on the 
14th. He went to Berlin and returned on the 13th 
to the shipping office, when he was asked for his 
passport, as otherwise they could not issue a ticket. 
He replied that he might have some difficulty in find- 
ing his old passport, and he expressed his surprise at 
being asked for it, as never before had such a request 
been made to him in Germany. Eventually he sailed 
on July 14 in the Cap Trafalgar, and arrived in Buenos 
Aires a few days after the declaration of war. Two 
days later the Cap Trafalgar left Buenos Aires as a 
converted cruiser. 

On July 22 the German Ambassador in Vienna 
wired to the German Chancellor in Berlin that the 
Austrian Ambassador in Petersburg had authority to 
spend unlimited amounts for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the Press, adding ‘‘ only he is not in close touch 
with the Russian Press and they would be grateful 
here [Vienna] if the German Ambassador in Peters- 
burg could assist him to find the right go-betweens.’”’ 
On the following day the German Ambassador in 
Petersburg received the following telegram from 
Berlin : 

No. 120. At request of Austrian Government kindly assist 


Austrian Ambassador in finding go-betweens to influence 
financially Russian Press. 


At three o’clock p.m. on July 27 the German Am- 
bassador in Vienna wired to Berlin as follows: 


No. 113. It has been decided here to-morrow, or latest day 
after to-morrow, to issue official declaration of war chiefly 
to take away all ground for any attempt at intervention. 


‘* Attempt at intervention ’’ naturally refers to Sir 
Edward Grey’s efforts for the preservation of peace. 

The next day the German Chancellor in Berlin wired 
to the German Ambassador in Vienna : 


No 174. Austrian General Staff state that active military 
advance against Servia not possible before the 12th August, 
German Government is thereby placed in extraordinary difficult 
position of being exposed in the meantime to the mediation 
and conference proposals of the other cabinets and (if she 
adheres to her present attitude of reserve in respect of such 
proposals) of being convicted before the world and ultimately 
also in the eyes of the German people, of having caused a 
world war. Now on such a basis we cannot launch a success- 
ful war on three fronts. It is imperative that the responsi- 
bility for the extension of the conflict devolve on Russia. . . 
You will immediately suggest to the Austrian Chancellor to 
take steps in Petersburg. In doing so you will carefully avoid 
creating the impression that we want to restrain the 
Austrians 


This telegram really speaks for itself. The Germans 
did not wish to restrain the Austrians after they had 
been pushing them all the time, as long as the respon- 
sibility could be said to be with Russia. 

Many remarkable documents have been published, 
but the following is perhaps one of the most extra- 
ordinary that history will ever see. It is a telegram 
from the German Chancellor in Berlin to the German 
Ambassador in Vienna : 
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. . . At the request of the Tsar the Kaiser has undertaken 
the intervention in Vienna, because he could not refuse doing 
it without creating the unanswerable irrefutable suspicion 
that we wanted the war.... 

Not because he wanted peace, but so as to be able 
to shift the responsibility for the war he wanted on to 
others, did the Kaiser pretend to undertake mediation 
in Vienna. 

I am, etc., 
CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD 

Lyceum Club, Piccadilly 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENT 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 

SIR,—It is encouraging to learn that in the opinion 
of your correspondent, Mr. Walter J. Stevenson, the 
long-expected and much-heralded wave of spirituality 
that is to lift us from our present slough of discontent 
is already at hand. We might feel more encouraged, 
however, if we could see Mr. Stevenson’s affirmation 
corroborated by a more substantial manifestation of 
its presence than the simple announcement of its arrival 
by one even so well informed as your correspondent. 
I feel sure that to those who are denied the comforts 
of the egoist’s satisfaction the anticipated wave of 
spirituality that is to make men more tolerant to- 
wards their neighbours and more merciful towards the 
creatures subject to their dominion continues to be as 
far in the offing as ever. Evidence to the contrary 
would indeed be welcome. 

Mr. Stevenson refuses to believe that we ‘‘ abuse our 
bodies.’’ Does he think that cancer and many of the 
other diseases that take such heavy toll of life in 
Christian countries are natural to bodies that are 
properly cared for? ‘‘ Abuse ’’ is by no means too 
strong a word to characterize the almost utter disre- 
gard with which we treat our bodies. It is principally 
through the stomach that we abuse them and if we 
choose to use it as a burial ground we cannot well ex- 
pect to avoid the penalty. Bodily health and spiritual 
advancement are more closely related than we are 
generally accustomed to believe. The spirit for its 
development needs primarily a clean and_ healthy 
dwelling. 

As for the meaning of Christianity, this is perhaps 
best defined in this quotation from an anonymous 


writer: ‘‘ Christianity is not a philosophy to be dis- 
cussed, but a life to be lived.’’ 
I am, etc., 


MARGARET CARPENTER 
Chatou (S. et O.), France 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—In your issue of July 5 Mr. Stevenson makes 
this very dogmatic assertion: ‘‘ The wave of 
spirituality has come and is vitalizing our religion 
and characters in the highest degree’’ (the italics are 
mine). 

I am one of those who believe that the only possible 
and certain remedy for ‘‘ our present discontent ’’ lies 
in a spiritual revival that will find its practical expres- 
sion in the ideals of fellowship and personal service ; 
but as yet—or so it appears to me—the night is very 
dark and we still await the dawn. Certainly that is not 
Mr. Stevenson’s view, and it would be interesting to 
learn what evidence he could produce as to the exist- 
ence of the wave of spirituality which he refers to, and 
as to its vitalizing effect upon any department of our 
life, whether religious, political, national, or inter- 
national. 

I am, etc., 
Eric S. FLEETWwoopD 

44 Strathyre Avenue, Norbury, S.W.16 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW 
SIR,—May I trespass on your space to remind your 
readers, most of whom are now enjoying themselves 
on their holidays, that we are now celebrating the 


tenth anniversary of the Great War? I am sure they 
are not aware of the fact that there are a certain 
number of blind ex-service men who are in need of 
assistance. These men are not receiving help from 
St. Dunstan’s, neither are they in receipt of pensions, 
as their blindness has not been recognized as attribut- 
able to war service. This is due, in many cases, to 
the fact that blindness, as an after effect of gas and 
other hardships of the war, has come upon them since 
discharge. 

I have established a fund to assist these men, and 
my fund has received the support of the Admiralty, 
the Army Council and the Air Council. May I ask 
all your readers who still remember the tragedies of 
the war to send me what they can for this fund? 

All donations should be addressed to Captain E. B. 
B. Towse, V.C., National Institute for the Blind, 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 

I an, etc., 
E. B. B. Towse, 
Chairman. 
. National Institute for the Blind, 
224-6-8 Great Portland Street, W.1 


THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—When you consider the generally admitted 
economic fact that high rates and taxes cause a great 
deal of unemployment, by crippling trade and industry, 
and reducing the purchasing power of the community, 
is it right that elementary school teachers should be 
paid £425 per annum, twenty-five hours’ work per 
week, and two or three months’ holiday in the year on 
full pay? The notorious Coalition Government of i918- 
1922 was ostensibly elected to tide over a period of 
national emergency, and had no right to give the 
teachers the huge sums of public money (more than 
doubling their pre-war salaries) they did, without com- 
ing to the country. Almost one-half of the Burnham 
Committee consisted of teachers, and it was formed on 
the Whitley Council model, a Socialist idea which has 
failed in industry. 

Is it not time the Government stepped in to prevent 
the local Education Committees being flooded by 
teachers and teachers’ relations, and so transformed 
into ‘‘ teachers’ mutual aid societies ’’; also to prevent 
the teachers monopolizing the free places in our 
secondary schools for their children when they can 
well afford to pay for them? 

Trusting you will be courageous enough to show up 
this powerful vested interest and be patriotic enough 
to print this letter. 

I am, etc., 
HusBertT J. ToMLins 

73 Ferndale Road, Leytonstone 


[We would respectfully point out to our corre- 
spondent that it is neither courage nor patriotism that 
has prompted us to publish his letter.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘THE RING AND THE BOOK’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Last week the author of ‘A Study of the 
Ring and the Book ’ called attention to an ‘‘ obvious 


error’ I made in my notice of her work. I have 
nothing to correct or retract. I said, and repeat, 
that Browning did not use the word ‘‘ pleb.” She 


points out that he used the word plebs, which is 
italicized in the standard edition of Browning’s 
‘ Poetical Works.’ Quite so. Plebs is good Latin, 
and a noun. ‘‘ Pleb” is, in my judgment, poor 
English, slang, an’ abbreviation, and an adjective. See 
the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ which I consulted 
before writing my comment, 
I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 
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A DISINTERRED CLASSIC 


Memoirs of a Justified Sinner. By James Hogg. 
With an Introduction by T. Earle Welby. 
The Campion Reprints. No.1. Philpot. 5s. 
net. 


HE reader puts down this first volume in Mr. 


Welby’s series of Campion Reprints with a sort | 


of double terror. First he is obsessed by the night- 
mare intrinsic to the book. He feels he has added new 
woe to his waking thoughts at midnight. When the 
teeth of Poe’s ‘ Berenice’ have clicked into silence, 
when the doomed children of James’s ‘ Turn of the 
Screw ’ have lost themselves again into the phantasmal 
passages of that evil house, he knows that Robert 
Wringhim, this direful figure of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s imagining, will issue to haunt him out of that 
more dreadful hell where the righteous still inhabit 
when the damned have been long ago forgiven. 

But quite another terror, extrinsic, and incidental 
to his vanity, torments him. He will have thought 
that the classics of his language, in the spiritual 
rather than the academic sense of the word, will be 
at least by name familiar to him. He has reconciled 
himself to the idea that among the tumult of books 
borne twice annually before his eyes in the spates of 
the publishing seasons, discredited by the imprint of 
some dubious publisher and vilified by a dust-cover of 
magenta and ultramarine, are confounded the two or 
three veritable masterpieces which posterity will elect 
out of all that welter. But how is he to explain, con- 
formably with his own literary self-respect, after the 
lapse of a complete century, his complete ignorance 
of Hogg’s ‘ Memoirs of a Justified Sinner ’? As 
shamelessly be unfamiliar with Defoe or Bunyan or 
Hawthorne, those very authors whom Mr. Welby 
felicitously quotes to provide him with a “‘ critical 
shorthand ’’ in the estimation of the extraordinary 
qualities Hogg here manifests ! 

For whatever other impressions these ‘ Memoirs ’ 
will leave on the mind of the reader, he will have no 
doubt at all that here is the authentic classic, at once 
in the high tradition of our literature and full, at the 
same time, of a wild and startling originality. The 
very difficulties and imperfections of its form are such 
as only a classic triumphs over, for indeed nothing 
could have been less technically satisfactory than 
Hogg’s presentment of the theme from three different 
angles—a preface of direct narrative ; a memoir written 
by its chief actor covering action already treated and 
new action deriving from it, and a sort of journalistic 
postscript which the first-personal nature of the 
memoir makes inevitable. But they are in the nature 
of the difficulties Emily Bronté and Herman Melville 
triumphed over in ‘ Wuthering Heights’ and ‘ Moby 
Dick,’ two volumes which will be in the mind more 
than once during the perusal of the present one. There 
is something bleak and massive in its intellectual 
quality, like a Grampian moor; and I can recollect no 
passage where Scott, and certainly none where Steven- 
son, attains the fierce intellectualism constant in it. 

Subordinate to this mental energy, and a manifesta- 
tion of it, is Hogg’s mastery over natural phenomenon 
and mechanical device in the prosecution of his story. 
The description of Robert Wringhim struggling in 
the coils of the looms in a Lowland weaver’s cottage, 
could not be bettered for precise particularity by any 
of the adept realists who have succeeded him; while 
the suggestion that his own soul is entangled more 
inextricably in coils more diabolic, is beyond their 
power. The prose that Hogg has devised for the 
elaboration of his fearsome thesis has an uncanny air 
of being nearer the high sources of English prose 
than any writing since the seventeenth century. His 
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| use of words in their exact and somewhat astringent 


| primal senses is a perpetual delight. 


But it is fundamentally the stature of its imagina- 
tive conception, rather than its style or intellect, which 
gives its importance to this astonishing book. The 
fancy which a later writer like Wilde, and an earlier 
writer like Marlowe, have developed, seems trivial in 
comparison : the fancy of the Prince of Evil attaining 
lordship over a man’s soul by giving every possibility 


| of exercise to a man’s wickedness. Here it is through 


his ministry to Robert Wringhim’s appalling righte- 
ousness, that the devil leads his victim into pro. 
founder and profounder abysses. 

It is likely that upon setting out to write this book 
Hogg’s intentions were slighter than his achieve- 
ments, for it may still be read as a satire upon the 
Covenanters in seventeenth-century Scotland or as a 
‘* religious parable ’’ (to use the words he himself sup- 
plies in his capacity as editor). But it is certain that 
before he had proceeded far, his genius had havocked 
him away into desperate places of the soul where few 
writers have ventured before or since; where, with a 
dreadful duplicity of meaning, the Prince of Evil might 
proclaim to the riven skies, almost in the accents of 
Milton’s Lucifer: ‘‘ Let us die like heroes; and 
throwing off this frame of dross and corruption, 
mingle with the pure ethereal essence of existence, 
from which we derived our being.”’ 

Louis GOLDING 


GEMS FOR THE GREEKLESS 


Little Masterpieces from the Anthology. Done 
into English by Hugh Macnaghten. Cowans 
and Gray. Is. net. 


HE series of ‘ Little Masterpieces,’ started some 

while since, has been conspicuous for good taste 
and cheapness. Now it is reinforced by a selection 
from the ‘ Greek Anthology,’ a collection of very wide 
scope, including humour and tributes to animals, 
mathematical puzzles and the six hours’ day for work- 
men, as well as the usual themes of love, life and 
death. Most of these pieces are quatrains, and some 
of the best-known occupy two lines only. Here is the 
epigram, originally an inscription, at its brief best, de- 
manding a concise grace in rendering which English 
does not favour. Méilton’s learned brevity failed to 
become a Gradus ad Parnassum for the poets who 
came after him, and translators need a classic train- 
ing to make their English anything like so brief as the 
originals. Mr. Macnaghten, as readers of the 
SaTURDAY Review know, has that concinnity, being a 
distinguished scholar and a teacher for many years at 
Eton, which enjoys an old-world repute for elegance 
and epigram of the classic sort. He has been ‘‘ con- 
vinced at last that Greek for the majority of boys, even 
in our highly favoured public schools, is only possible 
in translations.’’ Regretting this verdict, we can sav 
with confidence that the versions before us ought to 
appeal to boys and girls of all classes, and applaud 
the ‘Introductory’ specially designed for them. It 
explains, with admirable comparisons from English 
poetry, that Greek simplicity which is one of the 
greatest things in literature, and which by a senti- 
mental age like our own is not easily appreciated. 
Shelley and Cory have produced versions from the 
Anthology everywhere recognized as satisfying in their 
beauty, but, as Mr. Macnaghten points out, they did 
not translate, they enlarged. His 

** Bright Day-star of the living ” once we said: 

Now, death’s bright Evening-star amongst the dead 
does fourteen words into fifteen, with some loss of the 
original form. No one has been consistently successful 
with these wonderful little poems, and a selection of 
the best efforts would include many names. Mr. Mac- 


naghten has achieved a large measure of simplicity and 
conciseness, as in 
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I was not, I became; I was, I am not; all is said: 
Prate not to me that I shall be: no future for the dead. 


The absence or vagueness of that hope makes the gen- 
eral cheerfulness of the Anthology amazing, apart from 
one terrible pessimist whose scorn rivals that of Swift. 


Great memories and little lives are enshrined together, | 


and homely pleasures no less than historic glories. 

The section on animals is particularly charming. Hear 

Lucilius on the Mouse and the Miser : 

Asklepiades the miser sat at home and saw a mouse. 

“© Mouse,”’ said he, “‘ I love you dearly, but what seek you in 
my house? 

Sweetly smiled the mouse and answered, “ There is nothing here 
to dread: 

In your house for board I look not: friend, I only ask a bed.’ 


Perhaps the greatest triumph of simplicity is the epitaph 
by Simonides on the Spartans at Thermopyle, ren- 
dered, 
Wayfarer, tidings to the Spartans bring 
That here we lie their words remembering. 
On the opposite page a note gives what Ruskin and a 
classical Professor have said about this noble epigram, 
a fine point of internal rhyme, and a citation of Ther- 
mopyle during the war. These notes are provided 
everywhere, and add immensely to the interest of the 
booklet. They reveal differences between the Greek 
and English manner, echoes and praises, and details 
needed for clearness. In the well-known American 
poem about the garden, the second line is quoted as: 
The song of the winds for mirth. 
We have always seen “‘ birds ’’ printed, not ‘‘ winds.’’ 
Dr. Butler’s garland from the Anthology, ‘ Amaranth 
and Asphodel,’ which is justly praised, was published 
as long ago as 1881, but fortunately was reprinted with 
additions in 1922. As we have said more than once, 
every Anthology should have an index of first lines. In 
returning to a piece it is easier to recall these than the 
name of one among many authors. Mr. Macnaghten 
might consider this in a later edition. We hope the 
paper booklet is also issued in a more solid binding. 
VERNON RENDALL 


AMONG THE PYGMIES 


Big Game and Pygmies. 
Macmillan. 21s, net. 


EW travellers know the forests of tropical Africa 

so well as Dr. Christy, who has spent a great part 
of the last twenty-five years in hunting and scientific 
expeditions among them. His new book is based on 
the journey through the Ituri forest region of the 
Congo which he undertook on behalf of the Belgian 
Government in the three years immediately preceding 
the late war. He was the first white man to shoot 
and send home specimens of the okapi, that queer 
stumpy ancestor of the giraffe, which went on living 
in its impenetrable forests, ignored by the scientific 
world, down to the last year of the nineteenth century. 
The chapter devoted to this interesting survival gives 
the best popular account of its nature and habits which 
we have seen. The five chapters given to the African 
elephant are a perfect encyclopedia of its life and 
death. Dr. Christy deprecates the criticism that he 
seems to have more even than the proverbial English- 
man’s aptitude for killing things, but it is quite evident 
from the way in which he writes of his sporting ex- 
periences that he is a sportsman of the best type. ‘‘ I 
have always adhered,’’ he says, ‘* to my rule never to 
fire without being tolerably certain of a kill, and with- 
out claiming to be more than a very ordinary shot, I 
am confident that no one can have fired away fewer 
cartridges for an equal number of animals shot.’’ 
Certainly an equal expenditure of powder has seldom 
added so many fine and rare specimens to the museums 
which have been grateful recipients of Dr. Christy’s 
trophies. The literary skill with which he describes 
his adventures in quest of specimens will lead the 
reader to follow them with breathless interest. One 
of his best passages is the account of the huge 


By Cuthbert Christy. - ing the unity of the Empire, and the author describes 


Goliath beetle, four inches long, which looks and 
sounds for all the world like an aeroplane in flight, 
and comes down banking in great circles till ‘* one 
almost expects to see a passenger climb out.’’ 

Dr. Christy testifies that a great part of his success 
in the pursuit of game was due to his fortunate ability 
to make friends with the pygmies who inhabit the 
dense Ituri forests. He gives a most entertaining 
account of these quaint little people, whose intimate 
knowledge of ‘‘ the private life of every animal great 
and small’’ made them marvellous trackers of the 
wild. They are shy and difficult to approach, but 
when once their confidence is gained they are most 
friendly little creatures. They live without chiefs or 
religion in little tribal or family communities from 
forty to eighty in number, controlled like Homer’s 
Achaians by the council of elders. Their average 
height is about four feet. They have almost no idea 
of cooking, and eat their meat—monkey for choice— 
either raw or at best hastily toasted. ‘‘ In their en- 
campments they are merry and bright but quickly 
change to wrangling and quarrelling like peevish 
children.’’ Dr. Christy thinks that they are the last 
survivors of the original inhabitants of the vast forest 
region which once covered the whole of tropical Africa. 
One of the most valuable contributions of his book 
to geographical science is his account of the remain- 
ing portion of this primeval evergreen rain-forest, 
and its gradual supersession by open grassy bush, as 
a step in the progressive desiccation of the African 
continent. We must add a word of praise for the 
admirable photographs of forest scenes and denizens 
which add so much to the vividness of Dr. Christy’s 
fascinating and valuable narrative. 


MID-VICTORIAN IMPERIALISM 
Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism. By C. A. 
Bodelsen. Gyldendal. tos. 6d. net. 


HE expression Imperialism, a word which is not 
without sinister applications, is throughout 
this book employed to denote the ‘‘ specifically British 
movement ” which aims at preserving and consolidat- 


the rise and growth of this movement till the close 
of the ‘eighties. The work is particularly rich in 
quotations and references. Writing in good and for 
the most part quite idiomatic English the author 
shows an unusually complete grasp of our language 
for a foreigner. But the text is marred by a large 
number of typographical errors—sometimes there are 
several on a single page—the result, no doubt, of the 
book having been’ printed in Denmark. Mr. Bodelsen’s 
book is of sufficient value for us to venture the 
suggestion to Messrs, Constable, with whom the 
Gyldendal firm is now associated, that they should 
bring out a ‘‘ specifically British ” edition from which 
these numerous and somewhat irritating blemishes 
are absent. 

In his preface Mr. Bodelsen rightly points out that 
the desire to preserve and consolidate the Empire has 
in itself no logical connexion with Jingoism or 
Czsarism, and that it would be better, in fact, to 
find some word other than Imperialism to designate 
both the letter and spirit of the movement that em- 
bodies that desire. Possibly the idea underlying the 
phrase ‘‘ British Commonwealth of Nations ” supplies 
a hint. We are apt to forget how new that phrase 
and its implications are, or, for that matter, how com- 
paratively recent is the whole Imperialist movement. 
It had its rise only about fifty years ago. This 
book opens with a long chapter on the British atti- 
tude to the Colonies from the ‘‘ loss of the First Em- 
pire (the thirteen colonies which formed the United 
States) till 1869."’ That attitude, which if not 
general was influential because of its formidable out- 
spokenness, was based on the theory that the pos- 
session of Colonies gave the Mother Country few, if 
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any, advantages, and was a source of great expense 
to her for which there was no adequate return. The 
separation of her Colonies from Britain was regarded 
with equanimity by many and characterized as in- 
evitable. 

Colonial reformers, such as Lord Durham, Wake- 
field, and Molesworth, did something to stem the tide 
by granting self-government or an approach to it in 
Canada and elsewhere, and by advocating a policy of 
intensive colonization. It is hardly too much to say 
that it is owing to the efforts of these men that the 
Empire exists as it does today. But the bulk of 
the British people took very little interest in the 
Outer Empire. Mr. Bodelsen describes all this very 
fully, and then proceeds to consider the turn of the 
tide, which virtually submerged the Separatists and 
restored the high, inspiring vision of a great, united, 
and, so far as it was possible, homogeneous Empire. 
The book presents interesting studies of Seeley and 
Froude, and narrates the story of the Royal Colonial 
Institute and the Imperial Federation League in some 
detail. The R.C.I. is still with us, but the League 
has gone. New problems press upon us to-day, the 
most vital of which is the keeping together of the 
Empire. That does not come within the scope of this 
work, which, however, is genuinely helpful from the 
light it sheds on the past. We do not agree with 
all the author’s statements, and we dissent utterly 
from the view (pp. 120-122) that Disraeli merely took 
up the cause of ‘‘ Imperialism ” to dish the Whigs, 
for he had long been a profound believer in the 
Empire. 


EVERYBODY’S ROMAN 


Catullus. Translated into English by Sir 
William Marris. With the Latin Text. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. §s. net. 


ATULLUS is everybody’s poet, for he has 

everybody’s moods. Love and hatred, ecstasy and 
despair, jostle in a single song and the arbiter of 
urban elegance can fly on an effortless wing from the 
scurrilities of the gutter to the serene of Sirmio. 
Translation of Catullus demands more of the poet 
than of the scholar, and Sir William Marris is more 
scholar than poet. He is neat and finished and barbs 
his lines with a satirical sting; there is ingenuity too 
and his ‘ Attis ’ has the right orgiastic beat. But 

I hate, I love—the cause thereof 
Belike you ask of me, 
I do not know, but feel ’tis so 
And I’m in agony. 

is literal and lame. Sir William misses the occasional 
tenderness, and why does he persist in translating 
‘‘ passer ’’ as sparrow when it was so obviously a 
coloured, tuneful bird? Perhaps Catullus must pay 
the penalty of his genius, which is to defy translation 
eternally. The Clarendon Press have made a lovable 
little volume of pocket size, a fit brother to Coning- 
ton’s Horace, and like it a traveller’s joy. 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


Beyond the Horizon, and Gold. By Eugene 
O’Neill. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. O’NEILL’S fame is such that any play by 
him must be considered worthy of notice; but 
these two plays are noticeable chiefly for their weak- 
nesses. There is an idea in each; but in neither is the 
idea at all new; and the conversations are deplorably 
conventional. What is one to make, at this time of 
day, of people who say: 
There isn’t a thing on God’s green earth I wouldn’t have 
done to keep trouble away from him, 
or 
What? Lie to him now—when he’s dying? Can you believe 
I’d descend as low as that? 


The young man who pines for the adventures and 
romance that lie ‘‘ beyond the horizon ’’: his brother, 
who goes instead, and makes money: his wife, in 
whom all delight of life is killed by disappointment 
and penury—they are none of them impossible, but 
they are all of them stale with that peculiarly devastat- 
ing staleness of yesterday’s novelty. To be so modern, 
and yet not even to be new! It is a sad fate; and to 
distinguish the novelty that will last from the one that 
will not is among the most important functions of 
criticism. ‘ Gold’ is more enduring stuff: the cap- 
tain who does murder by the silence of his lips, and 
goes mad in the endeavour to convince himself that it 
was worth while, belongs to a tradition which needs 
no modernity to keep it fresh. And though Mr. 
O’Neill here commits the cardinal structural sin of 
beginning with a breathlessly exciting act and getting 
duller and duller afterwards, still one must pay tribute 
to a writer who can make any act breathlessly excit- 
ing. The dialogue is, alas, equally undistinguished 
in both plays. 


AN AIRMAN IN THE CLOUDS 


The Book of the Sky. By M. Luckiesh. Allen 
and Unwin. tas. 6d, net. 


to very attractive book consists of the dithy- 
rambic raptures of an American airman among the 
clouds. ‘* Clouds may mean joy, danger or even dis- 
aster to the airman, therefore he is forced to consider 
them.’’ To Mr. Luckiesh they seem mostly to spell 
joy. He describes with great gusto and enthusiasm 
trip after trip undertaken for the sake of studying 
them at close quarters, and seems to be never so happy 
as when he is ‘‘ nosing about the thunderstorm at a 
safe distance.’’ After giving a brief scientific account 
of the principal forms of cloud—cirrus and cumulus, 
nimbus and stratus and their intermediate or com- 
bined crosses—he proceeds to describe typical days 
spent in flying among them or above them. He 
writes with a boyish and very contagious enthusiasm, 
and has evidently as keen a sense as Ruskin of the 
splendour and glory of cloud forms—it may be noted 
that he observes somewhere that Ruskin would have 
written better about clouds if he had studied them at 
closer quarters. What a pity it is that the author of 
‘ Modern, Painters ’ could not have lived in a day late 
enough for him to make a few trips with Mr. 
Luckiesh, who would have known exactly what 
to show him: only mamma _ would have _ had 
something to say about such a risk for her 
dear John. Incidentally Mr. Luckiesh makes a 
sensible protest against the supposition that flying, 
under proper conditions, need be at all a dan- 
gerous pursuit nowadays. His own writing is so good 
—in spite of an occasional solecism like ‘‘ spinned ”’ 
—that we need make no invidious comparisons. As 
a piece of straightforward description it would be 
hard to beat the chapter on what we are now officially 
instructed to call ‘‘ aerobatics.’’ 


BARNEY 


Barney. By S. B.H. Hurst. Long. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HE combination of a story of adventures in Alaska 

and Canada with the study of the effect of these, 
successful or otherwise, on the character of a singu- 
larly reserved and philosophical English youth, cast 
out from home on a groundless charge is a good one. 
Reading it, one raises endless questions as to how the 
hero became what he was when the action begins, 
how he came to nourish the ambition of becoming 
an author and justifying the way of man to God, and 
half a dozen similar ones; but the mere fact that the 
reader is so far interested in the hero and his friend 
indicates the unusual merit of a book which is after 
all the work of a journeyman in the art of writing, and 
gives the highest promise for the future. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Five in Family. By E. H. Anstruther. (Mrs. J. 
C. Squire.) The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Parkworth, and Three Short Stories. By 
Edward C. Booth. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Marie Vee. By Douglas Newton. Cassell. 7s, 6d. 
net. 


HE young are more interesting than they think— 

but not in the way they think. It is the inevita- 
bility of their error that makes them beautiful: they 
cannot know: when their elders, who ought to know, 
make mistakes as bad, the absence of pathos and 
wistfulness and bright-eyed despair is its own con- 
demnation. One of the most difficult themes that a 
novelist can attempt is that awkward age, between 
the sheer irresponsible loveliness of childhood and the 
settled mediocrity of maturity, when the pathetic and 
the wistful, denying themselves and aping the empty 
assurance which comes with years, get complicated 
with the absurd. I do not remember ever, in con- 
temporary fiction, to have seen that difficulty handled 
with so quiet but unquestionable a perfection as in 
Mrs. Squire’s ‘ Five in Family.’ Just because her 
touch in the portrayal of adolescence is so sure, the 
adolescent mind might be pardoned for failing to ap- 
preciate it. Her art is not for the immature: but all 
the time it creates beauty by discerning it. 

Frank Harding and his wife Anna have returned to 
their childhood’s haunts after a long sojourn in New 
Zealand: they have brought with them their three 
children, Milly, Tom, and Nancy. Milly is just over 
twenty, Tom just under, Nancy in her latish ’teens 
(she puts her hair up, half-way through, being seven- 
teen). The awkward age! Frank is both artist and 
retired business-man. He has plenty of money, but 
no very definite position. The whole of the story, till 
quite near the end, is concerned with the sort of thing 
that does actually happen in every ordinary, well-to- 
do and superficially contented home. There is not the 
faintest hint of sensationalism, of melodrama; there 
is scarcely even what is commonly called a_ plot. 
Nothing happens—yet everything happens. Mrs. 
Squire has seized the strong elemental passions which 
disturb the normal human animal in its perambula- 
tions between breakfast and bed. Tom falls hope- 
lessly in love with a girl much older than himself. His 
mother is torn between the anguish of fear that the 
girl may marry him and the anguish of fear that she 
may not. Nancy gets taken up by an undesirable 
friend, flirts ignorantly and foolishly, and gets more 
or less harmlessly kissed for her pains. Milly is un- 
happy because she has to keep on refusing the curate. 
Nancy is rude to her mother, and is rebuked by her 
father. Tom writes poetry, and longs for an audience 
but finds it almost impossible to confess his exquisite 
secret to his parents. So may it fall out in almost 
any family: so, in nine families out of ten, perhaps, 
it does fall out. But from every moment of .it is 
wrung, here, the fullest and deepest significance. 
Every youthful shyness, every maternal or paternal 
pang, is vivid with understanding. No melodrama 
indeed, but how much more exciting than any melo- 
drama! Towards the end, a touch of conventional 
and ‘‘ literary ’’’ excitement is allowed, in the return 
of the ne’er-do-weel uncle, drunken and babbling 
scandal about Frank and Anna, to perturb the 
children and call forth Tom’s young male instincts of 
authority and protectiveness. But I do not know that 
any fault is to be found with that. In real life, after 
all, no family is without its irruptive skeleton: the 
cupboard-door will swing open when the children are 
gathered at the board. The fault of fiction, as a rule, 
is to make the externally exciting incidents more 
numerous than fact would warrant. To exclude them 
altogether, to allow not even one to a whole book, 


would itself be a sin against probability. No: the 
improbability here, I think, is not that the uncle 
should inopportunely turn up, nor even that he should 
opportunely die, but that Frank and Anna, coming 
back to a place where their early history must have 
been widely suspected, should not have faced the fact 
that their children were bound to hear of it. If this is 
indeed a flaw, however, it is the only one in an extra- 
ordinarily true, delicate, wise and moving tale. 

Mr. Booth is also an artist in the usual. But his 
method is very different. Whereas Mrs. Squire re- 
cords, and makes the beauty speak through the fact, 
Mr. Booth elaborates his revelations of mood and 
motive with an almost Dickens-like exuberance and 
repetitiveness. He insists. But he has something 
real and fine on which to insist. ‘ Miss Parkworth’ 
is a study of something which might be supposed to 
have been done to death by the inquiring novelist, from 
every angle of pathos, humour and psychological in- 
quisitiveness—the slings and arrows suffered by prim 
spinsterhood; but Mr. Booth sees it all fresh, and 
gives it a most unexpected turn of tragic and comic 
irony. Miss Parkworth’s trouble is servants. She 
has, in her mind’s eye, a perfect servant: infinitely 
dutiful, submissive, correct, untempted by the speci- 
ous glitter of ‘‘ evenings out.’’ Servant after servant 
passes through her hands. She bullies, she exacts, 
she tries to train and to subjugate: and always of 
course she fails, and—being mean, fussy, dishonour- 
able, and suspicious beyond the bounds of sanity— 
deserves to fail. And yet always, too, we feel in her 
persecutions something different from their obvious 
cruelty and vulgarity—some straining after intimacy 
and quasi-maternal solicitude. At last, of course, 
something happens. A servant—a gentle, inarticulate, 
humble creature, apparently in a fair way to be 
moulded, or broken, into Miss Parkworth’s horrible 
ideal of perfection, confesses that something has come 
of her evenings out: something that Miss Parkworth 
had always suspected must come of such dangerous 
occasions. The way in which the first horror passes 
into zeal and care, the opening up of long-dammed in- 
stincts in the depths of Miss Parkworth’s soul, is done 
brilliantly and tenderly; but even with these we are 
only at the beginning of Mr. Booth’s originality : he 
has a tremendous stroke of revealing irony awaiting 
us. I will not say what it is. Of the three short 
stories which complete the volume, one, ‘ The Will of 
God,’ is terrible but noble. 

I choose, by way of contrast with these two studics 
of reality, a cheery essay in the sort of life that never 
was on sea or land but always on the films. If you 
want to get right away from the things which Mrs. 
Squire and Mr. Booth make you understand, read 
‘Marie Vee.’ It is flippant, obvious, crude, senti- 
mental, absurd; but it is extremely good of its kind. 
It deals largely in the thrill and glory of hitting some- 
body very hard. The hero is a young Englishman 
who is seeking his fortune in America. The heroine 
is a gallant American girl who conceals her true love 
for him under a flow of persiflage, addressing him as 
Julius, Athelstan, Blaize, Ethelbert, Camillus, and so 
forth, because his name is Henry. It is characteristic 
of Mr. Newton that, having adopted this device (which 
surely no one could consider a very exalted one), he 
shows an incredible ingenuity in keeping it up. Still 
greater is the ingenuity he shows in describing fights. 
The hero is a wonderful fighter—not a professional 
pugilist, you understand, but just a magnificent mag- 
nified public-school bully-walloper. His fist is his 
fortune—for a time: luckily he has music also up his 
sleeve. 

Did I not mention that Henry erroneously supposed 
himself to be in love with a cold English girl, who 
jilted him, thus setting him free for Marie Vee? Or 
that Henry was much too obtuse to realize what free- 
dom meant, and got entangled with somebody else 
before he discovered true happiness? O well, I expect 
you had guessed it. 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for August provides a varied fare for its 
readers. After a rather depressing survey of home politics we 
have another of Mr. Crozier Long’s valuable surveys of German 
financial affairs, a reiteration by Dr. Dillon of the folly which 
leaves British investors in Mexico without the protection which 
recognition of the Government would afford them, and two 
papers on the American Navy and on the politica] situation 
there. Sir Theodore Cook’s account of ‘ Dinner with Carlos’ 
is most amusing, and there is an adequate account of the work 
of Pirandello, a seasonable article on ‘George Fox and the 
Quakers,’ and a tribute by an old pupil to Miss Buss. ‘ Aris- 
totle on Public Speaking ’ is, to our mind, the best written and 
most weighty article in a very good number. 


The London Mercury puts in the forefront stories by Miss Rose 
Macaulay and Mr. Gerald Bullett, an examination of the reasons 
why we do not see any fun in ‘ The Victorian Humorist ’ by 
Mr. E. T. Raymond, and a charming piece of nature-description 
in ‘ Mendip’ by Mr. H. J. Massingham. They are all very good 
and worthy of their position, but there is an amount of serious 
thought in Mr. H. J. Randall’s ‘ The Passing of the Great 
Historians ’ which challenges their superiority, and a serious 
critical ability shown in Mr. E. G. Twichett’s study of ‘ Mr. 
Francis Brett Young,’ which is quite unusual. The editorial 
notes regret the loss of a rare opportunity for raising anew the 
need for international copyright in the visit of the American 
lawyers. There is no question that the act of publication should 
automatically give an author copyright in all English-speaking 
countries. Among the ‘ Chronicles’ is ‘ A Letter from the Low 
Countries’ by Herr Leo van Riel; other notable accounts are 
by Messrs, Strangways, Mirsky, Chartres Biron, Marett, and 
Ellis Roberts. 

Blackwood opens with a study of the military teachings of the 
famous ‘ Marechal de Saxe’ by Captain Hart. Mr. St. John 
Lucas writes about the Italian in the England of early Stuart 
times in his ‘ Vagabond Impressions.’ The fiction and sketches 
are of the best, and ‘ Musings without Method ’ remind us of the 
German aims of ten years ago, of what we have lost through 
them and our own politicians. An excellent sketch of Jeffrey 
and Carlyle in relation to each other closes the paper. 

The National Review deals with the Labour Government and 
France, Germany, our ignorance of American affairs, the Channel 
Tunnel, and the sale of Honours. ‘‘ Centurion ’’ reviews the 
financial results of the war to this country, and Professor 
Strahan describes visits to ‘ Derry and Enniskillen.’ Lt.-Col. 
Hawkes draws a very complete parallel between ‘ Brougham and 
Birkenhead,’ and there are other papers on ‘ Funerary Beasts,’ 
‘ An Alpine Ski Tour,’ ‘ Chateaubriand and Napoleon,’ etc. 

Cornhill is very readable this month. It has the first part of 
an account of Dorothy Wordsworth’s album of autograph poems, 
etc., from her father’s friends, a tribute to the memory of 
Leslie Stephen, a second paper on some cricket notables by Dr. 
Lyttelton, and the conclusion of the ‘ Adventures in Printing 
House Square’ of Mr. F. H. Kitchin. One of the most interest- 
ing papers of the month is an inquiry by Lt.-Col. Spain as to 
how some very ancient Chinese seals could have got to Ireland, 
where they were found. ‘ Meg’s Mahal’ and ‘Tuan Can Do’ 


are very good, and ‘ Ashanti at Wembley’ emphasizes the: 


advantages of a study of anthropology before setting out to 
govern savage races. 


The English Review has been fortunate enough to obtain a paper 
by Marechal Foch on ‘ Security,’ the first part of which appears 
this menth, while Lord Selborne writes on ‘ The Unionist Partv 
and the Constitution.” Lord Sydenham has found a new world 
to conquer in literary criticism, and serves up the old Baconian 
arguments in ‘ The Shakespeare Mvth.’ He makes a point of 
the spelling of the name, not knowing apparently that some of 
it is printer’s spelling, and that at the time no one cared 
much how they spelt. He has carefully pruned his Baconian 
literature of all the cryptograms and secret romances with which 
it is adorned, and he seems to think that it was unnecessary for 
a voung lawyer to spend his time working at law. Mr. Charles 
Whiblev, Mr. Percy Ripley, Mrs. Strachey, and Dr. Hill have 
some interesting papers. 


Life and Letters continues the serial of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
in which Odysseus has just arrived at Circe’s island. Mr. G. M. 
Faulding gives us an impression of the Oresteia at Glastonbury, 
and there are some ‘ Maximes et Pensées’ of Rivarol. Every- 
thing in this magazine bears the impress of a cultivated inspira- 
tion. 

The Empire Review prints Sir Montagu Barlow on ‘ Strikes 
and Lockouts,’ a very valuable summarv of his experience, and 
a paner by Mr. Figgis on the ‘ Irish Free State and the Common- 
wealth’ from his point of view. There are some good short 
stories, travel and nature papers, and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
writing about Disraeli. is at least as much impressed by him as 
could be expected. ‘ Lord Birkenhead Trails his Coat’ is the 
star article. 

The World To-day continues to be one of the most interesting 
of the illustrated magazines, lively and up-to-date in its choice 
of subjects, which this month range from Mars to the training 
of African elephants, from Railway Rates to the Walls of Jeru- 
salem, and from Lawn Tennis to Brooklands. 


Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis. 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 127. 
(Last of the Quarter.) 


In SPAIN HE HELD HIS COURT, IN DAYS NOW LONG GONE By; 
LEARNED, HE POEMS WROTE, AND SCANNED THE MIDNIGHT Sky. 


1. Thus was he called, though hardly to his face. 

2. ’Tis plain, that hero here can find no place. 

3. Delays to live, until he secs Death’s sickle. 

4. Strike half a breeze from ancient letter mickle. 

5. In Senegal the girls my soft eyes glad. 

6. Curtail a king whose land the Hebrews had. 

7. Suppress that rage! What bird it was, who knows? 
8. How much through London’s busiest highway goes! 
9. Of Merodach and Bel behead the land. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Erelong you'll find it, sir, or out of hand. 
A dainty dish by statesmen not disdained. 

. Claimed special gifts by prayer to have attained. 
Our English streams this fowl no more frequents. 
Can aught else teach us to foresee events? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 125. 


Poet, AND POEM,—OLD, BUT EVER NEW; 
Its SuUBJECT-MATTER SHOWN IN PILLAR Two. 


Bad, but his predecessors were still worse. 

The sky-upholder’s daughter please reverse. 

‘‘ Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born! ”’ 
From source of sin let head and tail be torn. 
Converts the sinner, kindles the devout. 

In bath-rooms difficult to do without. 
Strange,—when in form I cannot run at all! 
Useful when sight is dim and print is small. 
Behead a tree to cricketers well known. 

10. For summer blooms in many a garden sown. 

11. This royal lady should be sought in Spain. 

12. His people’s wishes are expressed in vain. 

13. Their grasping nature gave George Canning pain. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 125. 


H oshe Al! 12 Kings xvii. 1, 2. ‘‘ In the twelfth yere 
O spyla C3 of Ahaz king of Iudah began Hoshea the 
M essia H’ sonne of Elah to reigne in Samaria, ouer 
dE v Il Israel nine yeeres. And he did that which 
R_ ebe I was euil in the sight of the Lord, but not 
T owe L as the kings of Israel that were before 
H ar E 

E ye-glas S 2 The child of Atlas, who can sound 
wl Ilo W All seas, and eke doth hold the pillars tall 
L arkspu R Which keep the skies asunder from the 
I nfant A ground. 

A utocra T Worsley’s Odyssey, I. 9. 
D ute Hé 3 Pope’s Messiah, v. 22. 


- 


‘* In matters of commerce the fault of the 
Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much.” 


Acrostic No. 125.—The winner is Rho Kappa, End House, 
Owlstone Road, Cambridge, who has selected as his prize ‘ Out 
of the Shadows,’ by Winifred James, published by Chapman and 
Hall and reviewed in our issue of July 26 under the title of 
* Pleasantries.’ Thirty-two other competitors chose this book, 
ten named ‘ Jennifer Lorn,’ etc., etc.—Will solvers, in their own 
interest, kindly make sure that the books they select are re- 
_— in the current number and published by firms in our 
ist. 

Correct solutions were also received from Dolmar, Miss F. E. 
Sengel, C. J. Warden, Old Mancunian, Jop, Beehive, Twyford, 
B. Alder, M. I. R., Shorne-Hill, Iago, Coque, R. J. M. W., 
Miss Ruby Macpherson, C. A. S., Armadale, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Marjorie Duff, Baitho, Carlton, Roid, Glamis, John 
Lennie, Martha, L. M. Maxwell, Lady Duke, Boskerris, F. M. 
Petty, Agamemnon, Farsdon, Sisyphus, Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, and St. Ives. 

(Continued at bottom of p. 152) 
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Motoring 


SAFE DRIVING 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N these holiday times, users of the highways in 
| crest Britain need to take greater care to avoid 

accidents due to the increase of all types of motor 
vehicles on the road. For holidays bring from the 
garages cars full of tourists driven by men who are 
not always as well informed of the recognized traffic 
signals, nor as careful and courteous, as those handling 
cars every day throughout the year. The human 
element is to blame in the vast majority of accidents, 
for it is seldom that the mechanism fails; yet it is ad- 
visable frequently to inspect your car in order to see 
that the brakes and steering gear are in faultless con- 
dition. A new body has been formed recently in the 
United States of America, styled the Safe Drivers’ 
Club, the members of which bind themselves to drive 
carefully at all times, keeping in mind the rights of 
pedestrians and other motorists, and generally helping 
to reduce the number of accidents. English motorists 
as a class would hate to think such a club necessary 
in this country, but evidently safe driving is by no 
means universal here, or the National Safety First 
Association would not have felt compelled to issue 
their ‘‘ Six cardinal rules for safe driving,’’ which 
they hope to see blazoned on the walls of every garage 
in the United Kingdom. An examination of these 
safety hints for drivers of motor vehicles shows that 
there is little to cavil at; the kernel of the advice is to 
cultivate road sense. Every road user will support 
this suggestion; but there will always be individuals 
who have no judgment of speed or distance, who 
fail to anticipate danger, and whose brain works slug- 
gishly at a critical moment. 


* * * 


More accidents are due to carelessness and thought- 
lessness than to ignorance. Experienced drivers some- 
times take corners on the wrong side, break into the 
traffic line, and cut their driving space too fine with- 
out realizing that their action is discourteous and 
dangerous to all on the road. Again, drivers through 
ignorance of the rules of the road overtake other 
vehicles at corners, bends, cross-roads, road junctions, 
just before street refuges and other such piaces, with- 
out the certain knowledge of a clear road. Before the 
motor car arrived on roads it was the butcher 
boy and his pony-cart who indulged in _ the 
dangerous practice of coming out of a _ side 
road or turning into another street at a fast 
speed. To-day motorists are apt to make the same 
error in road manners; no car should turn into or out 
of a road except quite slowly. The wise and cautious 
driver never lets his car exceed a speed from which 
he can pull up in the distance he can see clear from 
obstacles ahead of him. At the same time every 
motorist must anticipate that few people can be relied 
upon to do the sensible thing; children suddenly rush 
across the path without any warning, pedestrians step 
off the pavement almost in front of vehicles without 
attempting to ascertain what may be coming behind 
them, or pausing to look to left or right before cross- 
ing a road. It is no surprise, therefore, to find that one 
of the ‘‘ safety first ’’ recommendations is ‘* Always 
keep your eyes open and your wits alert.’’ Speed has 
so increased in all classes of traffic that to-day un- 
divided attention must be given to the task of driving 
a motor vehicle. 


* * * 


Nobody behaves badly intentionally, yet one sees 
cars being forced through crowds waiting to board 
trams or omnibuses. Glasgow Corporation have made 
it an offence for a motor vehicle to pass a tram when 


the latter is stationary, as many visitors to that city 
have found to their cost. It is not desirable that this 
local rule should be general, yet with nearly 1,200,000 
motor vehicles on our roads to-day, it behoves 
motorists so to drive that there is no necessity for its 
extension to other towns and cities. Because a 
driver sounds the horn he must not expect that the 
road will be cleared before him, and he must keep his 
vehicle under control without having to put the brakes 
on suddenly or violently, which may cause the wheels 
to skid, or following cars to run into his own. One 
of the mistaken notions of motorists generally is in 
reference to the right of way on trunk routes. Always 
remember that main road traffic has not right of way 
over traffic crossing it or coming into it from side 
roads. Yet quite a number of drivers seriously believe 
that main trunk roads carry with them precedence of 
right of way. Motorists have for years urged that 
such a right should be established, but in point of 
fact it does not yet exist. Whether continual clamour- 
ing for this right of way, and motorists driving their 
vehicles as if it existed, will eventually make it a 
custom, and therefore a recognized right, remains to 
be seen. Professor A. M. Low, in his latest book, 
‘ Wireless Possibilities,’ reveals some of the wonders 
which he believes wireless electrical currents have in 
store. He does not include in these traffic control 
because it has already been accomplished as a prac- 
tical fact by the Metropolitan Police Authorities in 
regard to the Derby. Yet who knows that in the near 
future its use by the aerial policeman may not be the 
means by which those driving motor vehicles will be 
brought to book if they fail to comply with the six 
cardinal rules of safety; namely, attention, courtesy, 
control, anticipation, giving and obeying traflic signals. 


* * * 


Modern road construction has greatly lessened the 
quantity of mud and grit that vehicles acquire and 
scatter in their transit; but devices to prevent pedes- 
trians and others from undue bespattering with mud 
have produced no satisfactory shield to justify 
universal adoption. Motor manufacturers have, how- 
ever, endeavoured to design their cars with mud- 


FASCINATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD., 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, w.c.2. 
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guards which eliminate undue splashing of the vehicles 
themselves. Frequently the wheels of cars throw up 
a stream of muddy water in wet weather that has been 
known seriously to interfere with the driver by its 
deposit on the glass of the front screen. Therefore 
visitors to the Palace of Engineering at the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley should examine the 
front wings of the Humber cars exhibited in the motor- 
car section there, as these have water gullies which 
prevent this occurring. Another feature that has become 
fairly general in the equipment of ‘‘well found’’ motor 
carriages is the wind-screen wiper, whether operated 
by hand or mechanically. Safety in driving always 
depends upon a clear vision through this screen, and 
this simple accessory has proved of great value. Simi- 
larly many efforts have been made to prevent, or miti- 
vate, the temporary blinding effect caused by powerful 
head-lights. Experience has proved that the simplest 
of such devices is usually the most effective. But there 
is an axiom that should always be borne in mind by 
all who may be victims of such dazzling—i.e., it is 
wiser to slow down, or stop, when you cannot see, 
than trust blindly to fortune that there is no danger 
to others or yourself by continuing your course. 


Gonnect your Wireless Set 


“AA: 
2,000 ohms. £5. 


C. A. VANDERVELL & Co., Ltd., Acton, 


to a 


LOUD SPEAKER 


and enjoy pure music and clear speech. 


W.3 


ANCLO-AMERICAN CO.LTO. 
36 QUEEN ANNES CATE 
WESTMINSTER 


Uniform everywhere 
liable always 


which exists for Sunbeam cars. 


The present-day Sunbeam models have 
many virtues—their mechanical efficiency, 
fine coachwork, exquisite finish, and the 
security afforded by the wonderful Sunbeam 
four-wheel brakes. But what is equally 
important is that Sunbeam cars are built 


Four-wheel Brakes. 


Head Office and Works - - 


Manchester Showrooms - - 


THE SUPREME 
UNBEAM 

20/60 b.p. 6-cylinder 

: Touring Car .. £9650 : 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. — = Tauns car ... eas 


- Welverhampton. 
London Showrooms and Export Dept. - 12, Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 
- 106, Deansgate 


The Choice of Five Models 


The most convincing proof of the Supremacy of the Sunbeam is to be found in the demand 


in a works where only high-grade cars have 
ever been produced. 

Whatever sized car you need there is a 
Sunbeam suitable for you. Five models in 
all—from the 12/30 h.p. four-cylinder to 
the 24/70 h.p. six-cylinder. Prices of 
complete cars from £570. 


All Sunbeam models, except the 12/30 h.p., are fitted with 


SUNBEAM 


Models & Prices 


24/70 h.p. 6-cylinder 


: 16/50 h.p. 6-cylinder 
: Touring Car ... £850 


14/40 h.p. 4cylinder 


+ Touring Car 
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Rain or Shine, a Humber Car gives 
you the Comfort of a closed carriage 


LL the essentials of the perfect car, and more, you get in a 
A Humber model. There are three powers—8 h.p., 11.4 h.p., 
and the 15.9 h.p., but only one quality, and that the proved 


best. 

In; the 8 h.p. model every well-known Humber high-grade feature 

is incorporated. Experts and owners alike have expressed their 

complete satisfaction at the remarkable case of control and all- vn pA a 
round performance of these popular little cars. CATALOGUE? 


For general touring purposes the motorist, however critical, could 
wish for nothing better than the 11.4 h.p. 4-seater or the 15.9 
h.p. 5-seater; and all open models are all-weather equipped. 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY 


LONDON 
City Showrooms: 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Export Branch Office: 
Humber House, 94, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Dealers everywhere. 


THE HUMBER 
8H.P. SALOON 


MACINTOSH 


TITAN CORD 


* Titan’ tyre. ‘ Titan’ Cords have a great repu- 
tion fer wenderful mileages, and puncture-proof 
qualities. They are as moar te being unpuncturable 
as humes ia can devise a pneumatic to-day. 
* Titan’ are stromg and springy, the tread 
thick and bread. The fabric foundation is the most 


Side. Should any difficulty orise in obtainin 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & CO. LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE STREET, MAN 
28.8 JEWIN STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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City Notes 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


A GUARANTEED GERMAN LOAN 


UCH is heard just now about the possibility 
of raising a 440,000,000 German Loan. Two 


methods could be employed in its issue: 
either it would be guaranteed by the Powers as re- 
gards principal and interest in the event of a German 
default, or it would be issued on its own merits with 
no guarantees outside Germany. If the first method 
were adopted we should have a similar loan to the 
Austrian 6 per cent. Guaranteed Loan. This loan, 
which proved so great a success that the London por- 
tion stands now at 10 points over the issue price, 
was guaranteed as regards principal and interest by 
the Powers in the following proportion : 


England ... ... 24.5% France... ... 25-5% 
Czechoslovakia 24.5% Italy 
Belgium ... 2% Sweden... ... 2% 
Holland ... ... 1% Denmark 1% 


The following table, which shows the amount 
issued in each country with the issue price and rate 
of interest, is an index to the capacity of each finan- 
cial centre for this class of investment : 


Ar:ount Issue Per 

of Issue. Price. Cent, 
London £514,000,000 80 6 
New York... $25,000,000 go 7 
Vienna ... $13,000,000 93 7 
Amsterdam 3,000,000 florins 80 6 
Paris ... 208,000,000 Fr. francs 84 64 
Switzerland 25,000,000 S. francs 81 6 
Belgium 25,000,000 B. francs 80 6 
Italy ... ... 200,000,000 lire 93 64 


If the German Loan were issued in a similar manner, 
I venture to suggest the loan would be‘an unqualified 
success, provided, of course, that it were issued on an 
attractive basis: say, a 6 per cent. Loan at a rea- 
sonable discount. 


A LOAN NOT GUARANTEED 

If the alternative method were adopted, then the 
issue would be much more hazardous and an accurate 
forecast of the result would be almost impossible. 
There are two distinct schools of thought in the 
City. The first look on this Loan almost as a Loan 
to the Allies, raised with the object of ultimately 
securing reparations. The second consider the Loan 
as tangible assistance to be offered to Germany, if 
not with the object, yet with the result of assisting 
her to compete in the world’s market and so 
jeopardize the export trade of her lenders. The first 
consider the loan as a step towards a settled and 
peaceful Europe. The second hold diametrically 
opposite views, as they are of opinion that Germany 
once more in a stable financial position would embark 
on a war of revenge. To discuss the merits or de- 
merits of these arguments does not, in my opinion, 
come within the scope of this article. But it is within 
its ‘‘ terms of reference” to point out what will 
happen if the Loan is not raised. 

My information from trustworthy sources points de- 
finitely to the fact that if this Loan is not forthcoming 
there will be a financial crash in Germany of un- 
paralleled dimensions, leading to a state of affairs 
fraught with danger to Europe as a whole. Further, 
I am advised that if the present Conferences break 


down, not merely will the French franc depreciate in 
value to a dangerous extent, but the flow of money 
from America to Europe will be curtailed, causin 

the value of sterling to depreciate. I think that Europe 
as a whole cannot view these alternatives with 
equanimity, and that in helping Germany financially 
the civilized world is really helping itself. I would 
point out that the 440,000,000 under discussion jg 
to be utilized in forming a German State Bank and 
in ensuring the payment of a considerable sum in re. 
parations to France during the next twelve months. | 
understand that the bankers do not regard with favour 
the idea of a Loan carrying State guarantees. it is 
to be hoped that they will change their views, for an 
issue on any other basis will receive little general 
public support in England. 


NITRATES 

As to the future trend of markets, I look for 
activity in the Nitrate market early next month, when 
holidays are passed and the investor once more plays 
the game of hide-and-seek for good yielding stocks 
and the speculator thirsts anew for unearned incre- 
ment in the form of speculative purchases likely to 
lead to capital appreciation. I base this optimism 
on the steadily improving condition of the Chilian 
nitrate industry. 

It should be remembered that the output of nitrate 
is still controlled by the Producers’ Association. For 
the year ending June 30, 1924, out of an allowable 
total of 2,300,000 tons of nitrates, 2,1g0,000 tons were 
sold. The Association have sold 1,340,000 tons to 
date for the current year, against 903,000 tons sold 
by August 1 last year. The Association has 
fixed the prices for 1924-1925, varying from 1gs. 3d. 
to 20s. 9d. per metric quintal, and these average 14d. 
per metric quintal lower than for 1923-1924, but pro- 
ducers have been subject, as during the past year, to 
a contribution of 4d. per Spanish quintal (which is 
equivalent to 8}$d. per metric quintal) to the pool, 
which payment they will not be called upon to make. 
In the current year the average price is likely to 
show producers an increased revenue of about 7d. 
per metric quintal as compared with last year. This 
increase is a substantial one, as there are 10.18 metric 
quintals, or 22.08 Spanish quintals, to the ton. Among 
Nitrates, I favour Lautaro £5 Ordinary shares at 7}. 

Taurus 


Acrostics (continued from p. 148) 

Ong Licut Wronc: F. I, Morcom, M. A. S. McFarlane, Peter, 
Tyro, Beechworth, East Sheen, Tuhope, Tallow, Major F, V. 
Foster, Oakapple, Jane, Gay, Met, Quis, J. R. Barrow, N. O. 
Sellam, R. H. Keate, Origen, Heath, Mrs. J. Butler, Lilian, 
A. F. Drake, Jeff, E. Edwards, Doric, Still Waters, and Igidie. 

Two Licuts Wronc: T. H. T. Case,-M. Haydon, J. D. T., 
Maud Crowther, Diamond, D. L., H. M. Vaughan, R. Ransom, 
and S. Roxburgh. All others more. 

A very easy acrostic; Lights 1, 2, and 10 alone presented any 
difficulty. Celaeno is accepted for Light 2, though Calypso was 
a far more famous daughter of Atlas. As Sisyphus and other 
solvers point out, the Larkspur is sown for its brilliant blossoms, 
while Lavender has a comparatively inconspicuous flower and is 
propagated by cuttings. 

OakappPLe.—I was under the impression that Canning wrote 
the couplet you quote. 

Acrostic No. 124.—Correct: R. Ransom. One Light wrong: 
Gaunt, Tuhope, G. H. Rodolph, Diamond, Iago. 

Acrostic No. 123.—Two Lights wrong: Rho Kappa. 

Tunorge.—I have nothing to do with despatch of prizes, but 
am again calling attention to the matter in the proper quarter. 

J. Lenniz.—Light 10 is a reply to an ejaculation (by an 
imaginary person) in Light 9. Look at the inverted commas, 
which express this fact. If a buff jerkin is ‘‘ a most sweet robe 
of durance,’”? as Shakespeare calls it, why may not I call a 
strait-jacket a robe? Words are not always to be used in their 
strict signification. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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Insurance 
BONUS AS POLICY ENLARGER 


HE office which heads the list of institutions 
whose bonus allocations are added to the sum 
assured is the Australian Mutual Provident. It 
was founded in 1849, opened in 1908 a London’ branch 
at 73 King William Street, E.C., and although it re- 
fuses to pay liberal commissions is doing a moderate 
business in this country. Having in 1849 chosen 
as its motto Amicus certus in re incerta, it proceeded 
to trade. We see from its annual report that it 
wrote in its first twelve months thirty policies 
aggregating £9,450. These produced in premiums 
£183 48. 3d. At the end of the year its 
life fund amounted to £95 13s. 2d. ; its office rent had 
been £20, and it had paid away as commission on 
premiums received 7s. gd. In its ancient literature 
reference is made to the ‘ rigid economy ” practised 
by its first directorate. 


1898 AND 1908 

When an office is fifty years old it ought to be on 
its feet, so to speak, if it is ever to be on them. So 
we will make a brief investigation of the Jubilee re- 
port. We find the valuation was by the H.M., at 
34% interest for participating and at 4% for non- 
participating policies. Net premiums only were 
valued. The expense ratio was 13.60% of the pre- 
mium income. During the year 43,787,083 of new 
business had been written. By 1908 the valuation 
basis had been contracted, Policies issued subse- 
quently to January 1, 1903, had been valued by the 
H.M. at 3%, and an industrial branch had been 
opened. Our remarks, however, apply only to the 
ordinary department, in which the 1908 new business 
totalled £5,042,351; expenses were 14.05%—it will 
be remembered that we pointed out that expenses rise 
with an increasing new business—and the rate of in- 
terest realized was £4 9s. 8d.%. 


1917 AND 1923 

The main items disclosed for 1917 were (a) that 
except in the case of whole life participating policies 
issued prior to 1903 the valuation was by the H.M. 
at 3% interest, (b) that expenses were 14.23%, (c) 
that interest had risen to £4 19s. 2d.%, (d) that mor- 
tality had been ahead of the expectation, for the first 
time in the society’s history, thanks to war claims 
aggregating £945,507, and (e) that new business had 
been completed for £6,265,506. The points in the 
report for last year were (a) that the valuation basis 
was by the H.M. at 3%, (b) that expenses were 
15.78%, (c) that the new business completed had been 
412,336,487, (d) that mortality experience had been 
54% of the expectation only, (e) that interest (effec- 
tive) had risen to £5 12s. 2d.%, (f) that surplus 
earned had amounted to £1,967,456, and (g) that the 
funds of the ordinary department were £.52,513,866. 


SOME COMMENTS 


It will be seen that the office’s construction com- 
plies with all the rules laid down by us in previous 
articles for first-class institutions. The rise in the 
expenses ratio under the influence of increasing new 
business is only fractionally over the figure indicated 
by us as appropriate to the case of an increasing busi- 
ness, and is satisfactory. As a test in this direction 
we may mention the ratios of one or two home com- 
petitors. The Clerical, Medical and General disclosed 
at its last valuation 14.96%, the Law Union and Rock 
17.05%, the London Assurance 15.62%, the Norwich 
Union 15.13%, the Royal Exchange 16.60%. Thus be- 
fore we proceed to discuss the office’s bonus there re- 
mains only one more point for us to bring out. Its 
advantage over home offices lies in the fact that on the 
bulk of its income it only has to pay Australian income 
tax, 
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MARSHAL FOCH 
SECURITY 


THE SECOND CHAMBER The Earl of Selborne 


THE “SHAKESPEARE” MYTH. 
Lord Sydenham of Combe & H. Crouch Batcheler 


MARS AT HIS NEAREST. G. H. Lepper, F.R.A.S. 
BYRON AND THE ABBEY. Charles Whibley 
“TRUTH IN ADVERTISING.” A. P. Garland 
THE CANCER PROBLEM. Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S. 
MUSICAL COMEDY. Horace Shipp 
DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


STORIES. POETRY. 


4, Dean's Yard, Westminster Abbey, London, S.W 
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| S. CK. Books 


PARISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


By E. Tyrrett-Green. (‘* The Historic Monuments 
of England ”’ Series, edited by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, D.Litt., F.S.A.) 64 Illustrations and a Map. 


8s, 6d. 

OXFORD CATHEDRAL 
By S. A. Warner, M.A, (Oxon.). With copious 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
and at all Booksellers 


EDUCATIONAL ADVICE 


Parents or Guardians requiring Schools, Tutors or 
Educational Homes for their children are invited to 
consult us. Carefully considered and disinterested 
advice will be given without charge. 

Our experience of Schools extends over nearly a 
quarter of a century and we have an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the majority of the best establish- 
ments. 

Every enquiry receives individual consideration with 
a view to selecting a school suitable to the needs of 
the pupil as well as to the circumstances of the parent. 


TRUMAN @& KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Telephone: Gerrard 3272.) 


Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete directory 
of the Schools of Great Britain, post free 3s. 
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Company Meeting 
TRANSVAAL AND RHODESIAN 
ESTATES 


REORGANIZATION SCHEME APPROVED 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL MEETING was held on Friday. 

Mr. H. G. Latilla (chairman of the company) said that 
to deal with the Fred Mine, the reorganization scheme, and the 
future of the Gem Company in one paragraph was a little diffi- 
cult. The Fred Mine, although only a small proposition, had 
been running since 1913 and never looked better than it did 
now. Since February work at the 11th level had continued to 
open up a very rich body of ore, and these results were expected 
to continue below this level. In the meantime they had secured 
the Redwing property, situated about two miles from the Fred. 
The ore from the Redwing would be treated at the Fred mill. 
It should not cost more than £2,000 to establish whether or 
not it had the makings of a mine. The Gem Company had 
also secured a 40 per cent. interest in a property which was being 
worked by the Goldfields Rhodesia Development Company, and 
upon which highly satisfactory results were being obtained. 

The Gem Company would be freed of its liabilities, and if the 
resolutions were passed the Transvaal and Rhodesian Estates 
would possess, even after making the proposed distribution, the 
controlling interest in the Gem Rhodesia Company. There should 
be no difficulty of finance in any of the properties mentioned, 
and, to come to the crux of the whole matter, he could say that 
as a set-off against the sale of one-fourth interest in the Fred 
they had, in effect, acquired the whole of the Redwing, an 
option of 40 per cent. interest in the property now being worked 
by the Goldfields Rhodesia Company, and the option on the 
ground adjoining the Turkois Mine. His view was that, as 
from November next, when the Gem Company should be able 
to haul and treat the rich ore now being opened up at the 
Fred, and also ore from the Redwing, profits would be earned 
at 10 per cent. per annum on the increased capital—which rate 
should be improved upon during the next twelve months. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
resolutions for the reorganization of the capital were approved. 


A PARTY OF LADIES & GENTLEMEN 
IS BEING FORMED TO VISIT 


INDIA, BURMA, MALAY, CHINA, JAPAN & CANADA, 
leaving LONDON 18th DECEMBER 


For Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour apply to 
Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID ... 


£1,500,000 
£6,000,000 


LIFE : FIRE : ACCIDENT 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1, 2, & 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Manager and Actuary, Basil May, F.I.A. 
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The ‘ARETHUSA’| 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY 


NEED £12,000 


To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 


HELP 9,000 Boys have been trained for pera Employment and 
many hundreds have been emigrat to the British 
POOR Dominions. 


BOYS & 1,100 Boys and Girls are now being maintained. 
ARTICLES FOR SALES OF WORK WILL ALWAYS BE WELCOME 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
GIRLS TO President: H.R.H. THE 
“ee Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. ALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
» Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
GOOD Joint Secs.: 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND, 


The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey says: “I have never seen the ‘Arethusa’ 


excelled.”’ 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy GRapPuic. 


L N D oO N A brilliant book.” —Tue Times, 


Particularly good"'--ACADEMy. 
ion Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. 7. COOK, Sth Edition Revised 


ENVIRONS. 


The best handbook to London Dalry Post. 


30 Maps and Plans. 80 Iliustrations. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Pians,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Mans & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
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2/. LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON’ VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


LI 11 Darlingt London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (August 11, 12, and 13). 


* GOING UP,” the famous stage success, 
starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN, 


**CHAPPY—THAT’S ALL,” 
starring JOYCE DEARSLEY. 


LLOYD HAMILTON in TIME,” 


Next Thursday, Friday, and ieaites. (August 14, 15, and 16). 


“EUGENE ARAM,” based on Lord Lytton’s famous novel, 
starring ARTHUR WONTNER and MARY ODETTE. 


“THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME” 
by MAJOR A. R. DUGMORE. 


Comedy—** THE SLEEP WALKER * and FELIX, the CAT, ete. 
Managing : SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Du Maurier, The Martian, 1898; Trilby, 1895, 
Bits. by the author, lls. each; William J. Locke’s Ist 

Edits., 7s. each—The Glory of Clementina Wing, The 
Mountebank, The Wonderful Year, The Red Planet, The House 
of Baltazar. Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 
22s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Single 
Strictness, £3 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s.; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols. ., and fragments, very rare, £8 Bs. ; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s. ; Prof. Thorn- 
ton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s.; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d.; 
Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, 
£6 6s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 
27s. 6d. ; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set £3; 
Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £43; R. L. Stevenson’s 
Works, ‘* Vailima ”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, 
Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book Suop, 
14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schoois). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SEASCALE, 


FLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Councii 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


P and BRITISH INDIA, Co.'s 
& . Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. _AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. © 
‘Address for all Business, P. & O. House, 14,, Cockspur 


Address Passenger Street 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall ot 8 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES. é CO., 128, Leadenhall Street, London, 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work ; either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), 
SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


AN EMPIRE WORLD TOUR 
is Leaving London 21st NOVEMBER. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of being included 
in the party should apply to 
Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, 


Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, for a copy of 
the Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME 4&7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 

London Office 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fisner. Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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“And he rubbed the lamp and there was a 
clap of thunder and a blaze of light; there 
before him stood a great and terrible genie 
towering above him and asking. . . . 


O such great and terrible 
genie exists to-day to do 
the instant bidding of any 

modern Aladdin. But this age— 
the age of Science—has something 
very like it and hardly less miracu- 
lous in the “Spirit of Coal,” which 
offers services of Light, Heat and 
Power to men and women. 


Clean, reliable and economical, gas 
—the “Spirit of Coal”—has become 
the fuel of a thousand uses; it 
cooks our food easily and well; 
it gives us hot baths without trouble 
or delay: it warms our houses and 
our shops, our offices and our 
factories efficiently and comfortably; 
it produces light which is the 
nearest artificial approach to sun- 
light; behind the scenes, in industry, 
it drives the machinery and heats 
the furnaces in many thousands 
of manufacturing processes. There 
is indeed no limit to its uses. 


The very process, moreover, of 
the manufacture of gas from coal 
yields by-products indispensable in 
industry and invaluable in agricul- 
ture. It is literally true to say that 
there is little, if anything, that a 
man eats or wears or uses but that 
gas or some other product of the gas 
works has played a part in its 
production. 

In supplying the nation with Light, 
Heat and Power, gas does so with- 
out waste of the nation’s fuel 
resources and without polluting the 
atmosphere with smoke. The 
maximum of usefulness is obtained 
from the coal at every stage, in 
gas works, home and factory. 


It is for these reasons that the Gas 
Industry has united to produce a 
great co-operative exhibit at 
Wembley; it is for these reasons 
that this exhibit is full of interest 
to everyone. 


Whether your interest lies 


IN ART OR IN 


INDUSTRY; 


IN COMFORT OR IN EFFICIENCY ; 
IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY, OR 
IN NATIONAL & CIVIC PROBLEMS 
there are many fascinating things to see in 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 


AT WEMBLEY 
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